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Often in this journal we have been told a true profession 
has its own literature and body of knowledge. More and 
more books directly related to our profession are being 
written. In many of them we find an appreciation of the 
status and problems of both the writer and the Society. This 
editorial is concerned with two such volumes. 

in The Language of Science (Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc.) William Gilman writes about writing on scientific and 
technical subjects. His book is a strong and well-documented 
guide to effective writing. 

As Mr. Gilman says, communication is needed but “the 
bad language of science—its bewildering syntax and other 
faults of grammar, its less-than-forthright exposition, its 
substitution of cant for vocabulary—is paralyzing that com- 
munication. 

“The problem leads not only to technological devices that 
won't work, but to an inability to discuss intelligently such 
political and social questions as the danger from radiation 
poisoning. The problem has become bolder in outline, and 
the communications industry has joined educators in sound- 
ing alarms, but it has not risen as suddenly as some of the 
calls to arms would indicate... . 

“So we face the following situation: As a workman, the 
technician needs his typewriter or a secretary even more 
regularly than he needs test tube or oscilloscope. He must 
write proposals, progress reports, findings for management. 
And for the advancement of his art, and the recognition 
that gives him personal advancement, he must publish pa- 
pers addressed to his own kind. But of how much use is this 
writing if it does not really ‘reach’ the readers, if it is merely 
scanned and then crammed away into the already overflow- 
ing files? 

“We can be cynical about the situation, can echo Dr. 
Harold Urey’s suggestion that, because so much of the lit- 
erary output by scientists is useless verbiage, it should be 
handled by a conveyor apparatus that will take it to an 
incinerator. But this would destroy good kernels of wheat 
along with the chaff. 

“The bad language of science is responsible for an intol- 
erable amount of time lost with needless riddles, and it 
paralyzes the flow of information. For instance, the effi- 
ciency of research done for the Department of Defense has 
been put as low as 15 percent; with the rest blamed on poor 
communication, misunderstanding of objectives, difficulty 
in getting help from the existing information, and duplica- 
tion of work already done.” 
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MIDDLEMEN: TECHNICAL WRITERS 


Turning his attention to us, as technical writers, he says: 
“There are many such middlemen, some with technical 
background but many with little or none. They carry such 
titles as technical-information specialist, literature scientist, 
presentation editor, publication engineer, engineer-journal- 
ist. Some work in public relations, preparing speeches and 
releases; some serve as writers and editors with house or- 
gans; some help the technicians of industry, government, 
and university to turn research findings into presentable 
reports and articles. 

“And then there is a new and special breed of engineer- 
ing writer who is being avidly sought by technology. This 
is the so-called ‘technical writer,’ whose work is largely the 
important modetn-day chore of writing manuals, specifica- 
tions, and handbooks. A company that experimented by 
hiring five of them had to employ 500 a few years later. 
There are several thousand in the aviation industry alone. 

“Yet it is not clear just yet what a tech writer is, nor are 
all of them paid as highly as would be indicated by ads 
promising salaries that are ‘Crazy, Man, Crazy.’ Most valued 
in this class is the person who can translate good science 
into good writing. But the combination, technical knowledge 
and skillful writing, is a superspecialty that specialized edu- 
cation is only beginning to learn how to handle. 

“A few companies have insisted upon both credentials 
and been willing to pay accordingly. Others do what they 
can with on-the-job training and postgraduate schooling that 
teaches writing to the technician and science to the English 
major. A surprisingly large number of tech writers have 
come in ‘through the back door’—with little or no science 
background—and have picked up enough jargon to get by. 
When their writing doesn’t go beyond the repeating of jar- 
gon, the results are what might be expected. It is bad writ- 
ing even for a heavily technical manual... . 


ENGLISH VERSUS SCIENCE BACKGROUND 


“However, standards are being raised; and the Society of 
Technical Writers and Publishers has become keenly inter- 
ested in the problem of qualifications. At first glance, the 
requirements would seem to rule out the ordinary good 
writer with only an A.B. degree. But the belief is growing 
that it may be easier to teach the language of science to a 
capable liberal-arts person than to teach a science major 
how to write well. And we see an increasing number of ads 
like these: ‘Journalism, English, or engineering degree nec- 
essary’; ‘If you possess a B. A. degree in English or journal- 
ism, or a B. S. degree in chemistry or engineering, we may 
have just the opportunities you are seeking.’ 

“Much of the debate therefore becomes meaningless. 
Whether the tech writer comes from the science or English 
corner of the campus matters less than his having a reason- 
ing mind and ability to explain. Here, then, is a:new spe- 
cialty which is not so highly specialized after all. It isn’t so 
much being ‘strong in science and weak in English,’ or vice 
versa, as having what a good writer and a good scientist 
share—awareness of the reader and willingness to work for 
clarity.” 

Books about technical writing are filling the library 
shelves, but books about all of the facets of technical litera- 
ture are scarce. One of the best is A Guide to Technical 
Literature Production (TW Publishers), by Emerson Clarke, 
which covers the whole spectrum of publications. 
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PROFESSIONAL PRIDE 


Mr. Clarke’s section on convincing writers of their own 
worth is thought-provoking: “A profession exists because 
there is a demand for it dictated by economics. Many pro- 
fessional technical writers have responded to the economic 
call without thinking too deeply about the basic reasons for 
the existence of the profession. As a result, there is too little 
understanding of this new profession among writers and 
too little pride in its accomplishments. There is reason for 
pride, first because it is a vitally important profession, and 
second because it demands of its practitioners a singular 
panoply of skills not usually found in a single individual. 
The writer must have technical knowledge, writing ability, 
and the hundred skills that go into preparing a publication. 
In these days of intense specialization, the technical writer 
stands out as a man of broad accomplishments. 

“Surprisingly, many technical writers do not appreciate 
their own worth, nor are many engineers fully convinced of 
the value of the technical writer in supporting the engineer- 
ing profession. Six definite reasons can be cited for the 
existence of the profession. These are: 


“1. The use of technical writers relieves the shortage of 
engineering personnel. Because of the technical writer’s 
help, the time an engineer or scientist can devote to his 
project may be increased as much as 10 or 15 percent, 
depending upon the type of project. The value of this sav- 
ing is immense in view of the acute shortage of engineers. 

“2. Most engineers like to do the engineering; they don’t 
particularly like to write about it. So the writer is a welcome 
addition to the engineer’s staff. 

“3. The technical writer has at his command certain 
knowledge and skills in preparing a publication that can be 
obtained only through training and experience, such as (a) 
ability to convey technical information effectively to the 
reader through appropriate use of artwork and text; (b) 
ability to write lucidly and quickly; and (c) awareness of 
writing, artwork, and printing costs. 

“4. In certain research and development projects, the 
writer can often reorient the engineer with regard to his 
project. The viewpoint of the ‘enlightened outsider’ may be 
very helpful. 

“5. The engineer may not be able to write effectively 
about a project because he is too close to it to see it clearly. 
He may solve the big problems quickly, but some of the 
minor details may require an inordinate amount of time. 
So when he writes about his project, the little problems are 
so magnified that he can write about nothing else. As an 
impartial observer, the writer can separate the important 
from the subordinate. 

“6. The writer’s extensive technical knowledge and ex- 
perience may make it possible for him to offer an occasional 
suggestion for the solution of an engineering problem. 


“These reasons must be continually reaffirmed so that the 
technical writing support service is not taken for granted by 
the engineers and higher management. A subtle, continuous 
sales effort must be made to convince those concerned of 
the value and utility of the technical writing function. If 
the effort is successful, the job of creating technical litera- 
ture will become much easier. 

“And most important to the writer’s own effectiveness, 
if he is firmly convinced of the value of his profession, he 
will do a better job.” 


A NOTE TO 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributions to the Review are al- 
ways welcome; short articles of 500 to 
1000 words are most easily fitted into 
our small magazine. 

Send the original on heavy white 
bond paper, typewritten, double or 
triple spaced, plus two carbons. Leave 
at least a 1-inch margin on all sides, 
number the pages consecutively, and 
be sure that all illustrations are keyed 
to the text. 

Articles should not exceed 2500 
words plus three illustrations. 

We assume that every article is ap- 
proved by your company before it is 
submitted. The authors’ names and 
affiliations should be on the manu- 
script. A short biographical note is 
most helpful. This note should include 
the present title of the author, the full 
name of his organization, and com- 
plete information about books, other 
articles, or any other publication cred- 
its. Please address all contributions to 
the Editor; the Review Committee will 
read your article and our publication 
plans will depend on their collective 
judgment. 

The Review has no objections if 
articles appearing in it are reprinted 
for noncommercial use but, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, the author’s permission 
should also be requested. If an article 
is going to be quoted or abstracted, as 
in a book, the Review feels that this 
is a matter for the author. Under the 
doctrine of fair use one can quote 
small sections of a publication with 
proper credit. But any abstracting or 
reviewing or substantial reuse of an 
article requires the author’s permission. 
The STWP Review is copyrighted but 
the rights to any further use of an 
author’s material revert to him upon 
request. 


ADVERTISING 
INFORMATION 


Advertising rate sheets are available 
on request. Deadlines for the receipt 
of advertising copy are November 20, 
February 20, May 20, and August 20. 


Mr. Clarke’s reminder that we must continuously sell 
others on the value of the technical writing function should 
be unnecessary, but many of us tend to forget this point 
once the activity has been set up and is running smoothly. 
As long as our profession’s literature and body of knowl- 
edge continues to grow, we will be kept mindful of such 
considerations, thanks to Mr. Clarke and others who look 
at our business from the viewpoint of management. 2 
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A Letter from the President 


Dear Member: 


As you may know, last November I appointed a com- 
mittee to review the entire publications effort of the Society. 
That committee has now reported, and its findings have been 
studied by the Board of Directors. At its July meeting, the 
Board agreed to move deliberately in the direction recom- 
mended by the report. 


The committee was composed of four non-member pro- 
fessional editors—two of society journals and two of busi- 
ness publications. They reviewed carefully the last three 
years’ output of STWP Newsletters and Reviews and state- 
ments provided by the Society concerning the costs, pur- 
poses, and editorial and advertising policies of these pub- 
lications. 


The report of the committee is published in the pages 
which follow. I recommend that each one of you who is 
interested in the Society’s objectives and the accomplishment 
of those objectives through its publications give that report 
your thoughtful attention. 


Your Board of Directors has given the report its careful 
consideration, and has found much of merit in it. Of course, 
conscious of the obligations of the Society to its printers and 
advertisers, the Board did not suggest any immediate change 
in the Society’s publications. It did express the belief, how- 
ever, that too large a proportion of the Society’s funds are 
being devoted to publications and that a single publication 
could probably be designed which would both meet the needs 
of the members and maintain and further the prestige already 
established by the Society’s current publications. 


The Board is still considering the question of how to 
achieve, in the Society’s publication effort, the optimal com- 
bination of effectiveness, economy, and excellence. Certain 
facts about the Board’s deliberations deserve particular em- 
phasis: (1) immediate discontinuance of either Society 
publication was never contemplated; (2) ultimate discon- 
tinuance of a Society publication is contemplated only when 
an organ more suitable to the Society’s needs and capable 
of further enhancing its prestige is ready to take its place; 
(3) the Board is seeking the advice of the entire member- 
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ship of the Society to assist it in giving proper direction to 
the Society’s publication effort; and (4) the question of the 
Society’s publication policies will be further discussed at 
future Board meetings before any change is apparent in the 
Society’s publications output. 


Nevertheless, I regret to have to announce that because 
of the Board’s indication of the probable eventual discon- 
tinuance of the Review in its present form, the long-time 
editor of this publication, Allan Lytel, has resigned from 
the Society in protest. A. Stanley Higgins has consented to 
serve as editor of the Review. 


The Board of Directors is keenly aware that the publica- 
tion policies of our Society are matters of vital importance 
to all the members. That is why we are eager to hear your 
unvarnished views about the effectiveness of our current pub- 
lications and about the course we should take to increase 
the effectiveness and excellence of our publication effort 
while reducing its cost to the Society. Your views on these 
matters are solicited on the questionnaire included with this 
issue of the Review. (It should be pointed out that this is 
not the questionnaire envisioned by the Publications Review 
Committee as a means for discovering our members’ inter- 
ests, duties, and responsibilities. That questionnaire, being 
more difficult of construction, is not yet ready for distribu- 
tion.) 


Since the response to a questionnaire is usually quite slim 
and since we want as large a sampling of membership opin- 
ion as possible, I am asking each chapter to organize its own 
follow-up of the questionnaires and return them to me by 
November 15, 1961. You may send your questionnaire to 
me directly or you may give it to your chapter for bulk- 
mailing, whichever is more convenient. 


Your considered opinion of the part publications should 
play in the work of the Society will help guide those who 
will plan the future course of the Society’s publications effort. 


Let us hear from you! 


VERNON M. Root 
President, STWP 
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Report of the STWP Publications 
Review Committee 


THE PRESENT PUBLICATION EFFORT of the STWP, i.e., a newsletter and 
a magazine, seems too extensive for the Society at this stage of its existence. The 
Society is relatively young, its financial resources are limited, and the membership 
is not particularly large. 


However, a publication of some kind seems essential to a society of writers and 
editors. This report recommends that full attention be given to producing one 
highly professional publication; the format recommended is that of the Newsletter, 
with some changes indicated. 


As a first step toward upgrading the publication effort, a comprehensive survey 
of the membership is also recommended. This survey should be devised to gain 
information for editorial purposes, for soliciting further advertising revenue, and 
for other Society purposes. 


To produce a uniformly high quality professional journal a paid editor is essen- 
tial. While a part-time paid editor may be the only practical solution now, at the 
earliest possible moment the Society should hire a full-time editor. Until that time 
the editor of the publication should be given much more comprehensive editorial 


guidelines by the Editorial Board or a similar group. 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

The Publications Review Committee 
was formed at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the STWP to examine the 
Philosophies, objectives, contents, and 
operations of the Society’s two publi- 
cations, the Review and the Newsletter. 

While this assignment gave the com- 
mittee an extremely broad area in 
which to work, the study was actually 
limited to certain key areas by practical 
considerations. As the body of this re- 
port indicates, certain basic decisions 
must be made before a more detailed 
study can be carried out. We consider 
these recommendations as “first steps” 
that need to be taken. In the commit- 
tee’s opinion, further study of the pub- 
lications effort can best be made by the 


Society itself because many of the re- . 


maining questions involve policy that 
the Society must establish. 


COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 

The chairman of the Publications 
Review Committee was chosen by the 
STWP President. Richard W. Dodge, 
Editor of the Westinghouse Engineer 
and a senior member of STWP, was 
selected, and he was charged with the 
responsibility of forming a committee 
of professional editors who were not 
members of the Society. Because of the 
nature of the study, two members were 
chosen for their background in techni- 
cal society publications and two for 
their experience in technical magazine 
publication. 

The committee consisted of J. J. 
Jaklitsch, Jr., Editor, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, American Society of Mechani- 


cal Engineers; C. B. Larrabee, Director 
of Publications, American Chemical 
Society Applied Publications; H. R. 
Clauser, Editor, Materials in Design 
Engineering; and L. N. Rowley, Pub- 
lisher and Editor, Power. 

The function of the chairman was 
to gather the necessary information 
and to coordinate the activities of the 
committee. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The major recommendations of the 
committee are as follows: 


Recommendation 1. A thorough sur- 
vey should be made of the membership 
of STWP to provide the information 
about each member necessary for ade- 
quate guidance of editorial and adver- 
tising policy. 

Recommendation 2. The STWP Re- 
view in its present form should be dis- 
continued, with concurrent increase in 
the Newsletter size to include one or 
two articles per issue. The Newsletter 
should then be published on either a 
monthly or bimonthly basis, depending 
largely on the financial ability of the 
Society to support it. 


Recommendation 3. A paid editor 
should be employed to assemble and 
edit material for the Newsletter. The 
committee believes that a part-time edi- 
tor could be recruited from within the 
membership and paid a flat rate per 
issue. At the earliest possible moment, 
however, a full-time editor would be 
highly desirable. 


Recommendation 4. The present edi- 
torial board, or a similar group, should 
establish more detailed guidelines and 
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procedures for the editor until such 
time as the Society can support a full- 
time editor. 


Recommendation 5. Several miscel- 
laneous comments are given in the next 
section. Some of these are in the form 
of recommendations; others pose ques- 
tions for the Society to answer. 


DISCUSSION OF 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In arriving at the four major recom- 
mendations, the committee explored 
the entire publication problem as thor- 
oughly as possible. From the beginning, 
however, it was apparent that Society 
policy and publication policy are so 
closely interwoven that they cannot be 
completely separated. It was equally 
apparent that the committee could only 
make recommendations based on its 
own collective experience and judg- 
ment, without taking into account any 
possible conflict with Society policy. 

For example, two vital questions that 
enter the picture are: Just how impor- 
tant are publications to the over-all So- 
ciety objectives? What portion of the 
Society's income can reasonably be 
spent for publications? 

At the other extreme, the committee 
believes that no detailed recommenda- 
tions are in order on such publication 
details as design, typography, quality 
of editing, and similar matters. In most 
of these areas, there is no sharply de- 
fined “best method”; the limits of ac- 
ceptable practice are broad, and most 
decisions in this area involve personal 
preference rather than proven fact. 

Within these boundaries, however, 
the committee found adequate areas to 
explore. The following paragraphs 
point out the conclusions of the com- 
mittee, and reasons for the recommen- 
dations. 


Recommendation 1—Survey of Mem- 
bership. To the committee’s knowl- 
edge, no substantial information is 
available concerning individual mem- 
bers of the Society. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the exact nature of each mem- 
ber’s job, his degree of responsibility, 
and similar information is vital to a 
useful and successful publication, both 
from the standpoint of planning edi- 
torial content and approach and of ob- 
taining adequate advertising revenue. 

\ knowledge of a publication’s audi- 
ence is obviously essential to its editor. 
The more detailed and extensive that 
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knowledge is, the better he can do his 
job. For example, knowing that a given 
member is a report writer is not neces- 
sarily very useful. Information avail- 
able should include such considerations 
as subject matter the report writer cus- 
tomarily deals with, what type or level 
of reader the reports are written for, 
some indication of the technical level, 
and the purpose of the reports. The 
same approach is necessary for other 
job categories. 

Similar knowledge seems necessary 
for the most effective approach to gain- 
ing more advertising revenue. Among 
the questions that need to be answered 
are: Which members are in positions 
that involve direct purchase of any ma- 
terials, services, or supplies? What ma- 
terials or supplies do they purchase? 
What members are in positions in 
which they influence purchasing deci- 
sions, even though the actual decision 
is made elsewhere in the organization? 
What materials or services are in- 
volved? Which members have no direct 
or indirect influence on purchasing de- 
cisions? 

Such information could point to 
potential new sources of advertising 
revenue and could provide useful am- 
munition for those selling advertising 
space in Society publications. 

Beyond these two obvious benefits 
of a survey, it seems likely that other 
useful information could be collected 
simultaneously for other Society activi- 
ties. For example, a knowledge of the 
skills and talents available within the 
Society should be useful in the formu- 
lation of committees or in giving spe- 
cial assignments. Some information 
about activities not directly associated 
with each member’s job might also be 
valuable. For example, information 
about outside activities, such as books 
authored by members, or special talents 
could prove useful. 

The committee believes that such 
information could be gained by a mail 
survey, conducted either by the Society 
or by individual chapters; or it could 
be conducted in conjunction with mem- 
bership renewal. Considerable care, 
thought, and effort should be devoted 
to the questionnaire to assure that all 
the necessary information is gained and 
in the simplest form for compilation. 


Recommendation 2— Discontinuance 
of Magazine and Enlargement of News- 
letter. This recommendation was based 
largely on the size and financial re- 


sources of the Society and on the ap- 
parent lack of prospects for any imme- 
diate and sizable increase in advertising 
revenue. While the committee recog- 
nizes that publications are essential to 
a society of writers and editors, the 
present program of two major publica- 
tions seems too ambitious to this early 
stage of the Society’s existence and 
with the potential resources available. 

We believe that, under present con- 
ditions, a concentrated effort to pro- 
duce one highly professional publica- 
tion would be more effective than the 
present divided effort on two publi- 
cations. 


The recommendation to discontinue 
the Review and continue the Newsletter 
with some changes was based on sev- 
eral considerations: 


1. A “news” publication seems es- 
sential to the Society, and the present 
Newsletter seems to perform that func- 
tion reasonably well. 


2. The basic Newsletter format is 
relatively inexpensive and is extremely 
flexible as far as quantity of editorial 
content is concerned. The size of the 
Newsletter can be decreased or in- 
creased, depending upon availability of 
material and upon financial resources 
available. 

3. Scaling down the publication ef- 
fort seems advisable in view of the 
financial position and size of the Soci- 
ety. The Newsletter appears to be a 
better starting point for a publication 
effort than the existing magazine; arti- 
cles can be added to the existing format 
whenever good ones are available. The 
committee feels that one per issue 
might be a good starting point. 

4. In our opinion, much of the ma- 
terial in the Review is of marginal value 
and probably of limited interest. Uni- 
formly good material is apparently dif- 
ficult to obtain. The committee’s opin- 
ion is in no way meant to downgrade 
the efforts of the present editorial staff; 
we simply believe that an unpaid part- 
time editorial staff is not likely to pro- 
duce the consistent high quality profes- 
sional journal that the STWP should 
have and that as a young society no 
strong motivations for contributing to 
a magazine have as yet been established 
in members. 

5. The Newsletter editor would be 
in a better position to be highly selec- 
tive in printing articles; he would have 
no concern about “filling pages.” The 
few articles published would therefore 
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tend to be of broad value, and more 
professional in content and writing. 


Recommendation 3—Hiring of a 
Part-time Editor. The committee was 
unanimous in the belief that the Society 
should employ a part-time editor for 
the Newsletter immediately and at the 
earliest possible time should employ a 
full-time editor. A part-time editor 
should be obtainable from the member- 
ship of the Society and his services 
could probably be obtained for $100 to 
$200 per issue, depending upon the 
specifications of the job. 

The reasons for and the advantages 
of a paid editor are, we believe, ob- 
vious. This step is necessary to the 
production of a uniformly excellent 
professional publication. 


Recommendation 4—Guidelines for 
Editor. The existing policy statement 
carried in the January 1960 issue of the 
Review is, we believe, too general to be 
useful to a voluntary staff or a part- 
time editor. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, the Newsletter has no similar 
policy statement. 

A full-time paid editor could un- 
doubtedly work well within the frame- 
work of the existing Review policy. 
Such an editor should be expected to 
generate and follow through his own 
ideas and to build a working policy of 
his own within the framework of the 
formal policy. The existing policy is 
sufficiently “loose” to permit a full-time 
editor to develop the magazine along 
his own lines to meet the needs and 
goals of the Society. 

A voluntary or part-time paid editor, 
on the other hand, has less time and 
less incentive to develop new ideas and 
new approaches. Therefore we feel that 
a reasonably specific working policy 
should be drawn up, possibly by the ex- 
isting Editorial Board, to give more 
thorough guidance to the editor until 
such time as a full-time man can be 
employed. 

Guidelines should cover such things 
as the specific types of material consid- 
ered suitable for the publication; some 
indication of the relative importance of 
each type; some general guidance as to 
the amount of space to be devoted to 
different types of material; suggestions 
for content; and so on. These recom- 
mendations should be specific enough 
to permit the editor to evaluate mate- 


rial easily and quickly. Naturally, these . 


guidelines must be drawn with care so 
that they help the editor rather than 
impede him. 

For example, what should be the 
goal for the amount of space devoted, 
on the average, to chapter news? No 
national news? To news of interest to 
the Society but not necessarily Society 
connected? Also, specific recommenda- 
tions on regular features — columns, 
book reviews, etc.—should be made to 
the editor. Standards for articles can 
be spelled out more clearly as to con- 
tent, style, and general length of article. 

All of this should be done, however, 
with the editor as a full-time partner. 
He should be allowed to exercise as 
much originality and ingenuity as he 
can within the limits of time; the func- 
tion of the Editorial Board, or other 
group, should be to give him more spe- 
cific help in these areas. 


Recommendation 5— Miscellaneous. 
During the course of the publications 
review many ideas were expressed that 
do not necessarily represent recommen- 
dations but may be worth further con- 
sideration by the Society. Some of these 
opinions and suggestions are given in 
the paragraphs that follow. 

1. Regional issues of the publica- 
tions might attract more regional ad- 
vertisers. This has been discussed by 
the Society; the committee felt it is 
worth a thorough evaluation. 


2. Assuming that a membership sur- 
vey shows that a sizable percentage of 
the members purchase materials and 
services or influence their purchase, 
the committee wondered whether the 
reproduction process industry had been 
actively solicited for advertisements. 
This area could include nearly every- 
thing in the inexpensive reproduction 
field — machines, materials, services. 
Another possibility might be art sup- 
plies. 

3. In close connection with this, 
either publication might consider a 
“New Products” section, devoted to de- 
vices useful to the members. 

4. A section of “Ideas” might be 
worthwhile in either publication. This 
could contain practical ideas and short- 
cuts useful to members. This could 
range over the whole area of reader 
interest, from writing and editing to 
production, art, or layout techniques. 
Conceivably a small payment could be 
made for each idea published. 

5. The subject of book reviews (in 


the Review) was discussed. The com- 
mittee believes while such a section in 
the Review is valuable, the present sec- 
tion tries to cover too much ground. 
The committee believes that major 
book reviews should be limited to 
subjects of interest to the majority of 
readers, and that it is both impracti- 
cal and impossible to try to cover the 
entire spectrum of possible reader in- 
terest. The suggestion was made that a 
policy should be established to outline 
the types of books to be reviewed and 
that basically reviews should cover 
books in the communications field. 
Books of more limited interest should 
be reviewed by title and publisher 
alone, or at most by a one or two sen- 
tence summary. 


6. STWP publications should at- 
tempt, in the long run, to support them- 
selves. This does not necessarily mean 
that an issue of a particular publication 
pays for itself, but the entire publica- 
tion effort should at least break even. 
Some possible avenues: 


Sell subscriptions outside the So- 
ciety. The success of this depends on 
the nature of the publication and is not 
an immediate prospect for the News- 
letter. Possible future subscription 
areas: business magazine staffs, science 
writers, technical management. 


Sell reprints on a regular basis. Pos- 
sibly run digests in the Newsletter. 

Publish and sell other technical writ- 
ing material. 


CONCLUSION 


The publication effort of any society 
depends squarely on the relative im- 
portance attached to publications by 
the officers and members of the society. 
Therefore only the society itself can 
gauge the percentage of its funds and 
efforts to be allocated. Should publica- 
tions be expected to support them- 
selves? Should they be partially subsi- 
dized by the society, and if so, to what 
extent? Should they be totally subsi- 
dized? These are questions that can 
only be answered by the society. 

Therefore, although the opinions and 
recommendations expressed in this re- 
port reflect the judgment of the Publi- 
cations Review Committee, we do not 
offer them as the only solution to the 
publications problem. The course to be 
followed by the STWP must be closely 
integrated with other activities and pol- 
icies of the Society and not treated as 
an isolated problem. 2 
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Preparation of a Commercial Product 
Instruction Manual 


D. A. Patterson 


USER-ORIENTED MANUALS are rapidly replacing the traditional product- 
oriented instruction books because they provide a more practical tool for the 
equipment user. In preparing such a manual, the writer first identifies—from the 
standpoint of the user—certain points or problem areas and then asks questions 
about these areas. This is the key step, for the right answers to the wrong ques- 
tions are of little value to the user. Once the right questions are posed, the answers 
are formulated and then, by proper choice of organization and format, are 
presented in the manner that can be most readily used by the reader. The primary 
objective of this type of manual is to give better customer service by providing for 
the real need of the user—answers to his problems rather than a prosaic description 


of the equipment. 


WHAT IS AN INSTRUCTION 
BOOK? 

An instruction book is a collection of 
useful information directed toward, or 
focused on, a particular group of in- 
dividuals who have some common need 
or requirement for the information. It 
may be directed to persons involved in 
many different aspects of a product’s 
use, and hence it must satisfy a range 
of discrete needs. The instruction book 
must impart new knowledge or present 
old information in such a way that it 
will direct the user to an orderly meth- 
od of performing the intended opera- 
tions. The instruction book must be a 
useful tool; it must have a purpose; its 
information must fill a need. 

Equipment memorandums for its 
telephone central office test equipment 
are being prepared at the Automatic 
Electric Company with these ideas in 
mind. These new instruction books are 
brief and informative and are directed 
toward the actual user of the test equip- 
ment. 

Traditionally, commercial customer 
instruction books have been over- 
whelmingly product-oriented, tending 
to be heavy in descriptive content re- 
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garding the product but light in instruc- 
tive material. They told how the prod- 
uct looked, how it was designed, and 
how it worked, but little else. 

Manufacturers have discovered that 
they have other obligations to their cus- 
tomers beyond the sale of the product. 
This idea of customer service has 
grown in the areas of repair facilities 
and customer service representatives. 
It has also entered into the preparation 
of service manuals; for as products be- 
come more complex, so do the require- 
ments for accompanying instruction 
material. Let’s see how this idea has 
affected commercial product instruc- 
tion books. 


IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEM 

In order that we may supply useful, 
directed information, we first study two 
key areas: the user and the equipment. 

The user is the target of our directed 
information. Therefore we ask: 

Who is the user? 

What is his training—what does he 
already know? 

What will he need to know? 

Will the user be expected only to 


use the equipment, or will he maintain 
it as well? 

Since any useful information about 
the equipment will help the user, we 
next ask certain questions about the 
equipment: 

What is the purpose of the equip- 
ment? 

What does it look like? 

What accessories are furnished with 
the equipment? 

How complicated is the equipment? 

How is the equipment connected ex- 
ternally? Internally? 

How is it operated? 

When we have answered these ques- 
tions about the user and the equipment 
we come naturally to our third problem 
area: How can we package the infor- 
mation for the user in a way that will 
be concise, easy to read, and easy to 
understand? This is the problem of 
format. About the format we ask: 

How can the instruction book for- 
mat assist the user? 

What aids can we furnish the user 
to make his work easier and more 
efficient? 

With answers to these two questions 
at hand, we may then determine the 
direction, content, and format of the 
instruction book that will best meet the 
user’s needs. With the problem areas 
clearly defined in the form of questions 
to be answered, collecting the answers 
and organizing them in a form that will 
afford greatest utility is relatively easy. 
We now know what to look for. 


FOLLOWING AN EXAMPLE 


To see how all these questions and 
answers helped us prepare an instruc- 
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tion book, we will follow a typical ex- 
ample through its makeup: the equip- 
ment memorandum for Automatic 
Electric’s type 26 switch tester. 

The equipment to be covered in this 
instruction book is a new, compact, 
portable test unit designed to perform 
routine testing of step-by-step tele- 
phone switches. Internally it is not 
complex; externally it consists largely 
of a metal box on which are mounted 
lamps, keys, a telephone dial, and a 
number of jacks and receptacles. It 
may be used alone or with other test 
equipment. It is furnished with a num- 
ber of accessories. 

The user, in this instance, is the cen- 
tral office test man. What about him? 
Well, he is not an electrical engineer; 
he is not going to design, manufacture, 
or repair the switch tester. His work is 
fairly routine. He is not concerned with 
what is happening inside the tester. (At 
this point it may be necessary to answer 
other questions such as “Who else may 
need to use the instruction book?” and 
“Will the instruction book be used to 
augment the company’s sales mate- 
rial?”’) 

The user, then, will need certain in- 
formation about the tester. He will 


want to know, in a general way, what it. 
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Figure 1—Type 26 Switch Tester 


is for, what it may be used with, what 
is furnished with it, and what else he 
may need that is not furnished with the 
equipment in order to perform his tests. 
He will also want to know what the 
tester looks like and how it connects 
to other equipment such as accessories, 
auxiliary test equipment, and the 
switches that he is going to test. Most 
of all, he will want to know how to use 
it. 

Now we know some essential data 
about the user and the equipment. How 
can we present this information to give 
the test man the most useful tool to 
make his work easier and more effi- 
cient? 

Graphics (schematic diagrams, 
photographs, line drawings, and pos- 
sibly graphs) and tabular material are 
among the best aids that we can give 
the user. Illustrations can show the user 
at a glance what the equipment is, what 
is supplied with it, and how it goes to- 
gether. Charts or simple schematic dia- 
grams assist the user in making setups 
for testing, and in understanding what 
he is doing. Tables summarize pages of 
text and reduce it to a point where the 
test man can extract a given piece of 
information immediately. A man bal- 
anced precariously on the top of a lad- 
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der doesn’t want to struggle through 
paragraphs of tight text to locate a vital 
bit of information that he needs! 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM 
In preparing the equipment memo- 
randum of the type 26 switch tester, we 
outline the information we have ob- 
tained, and we group it in five sections: 
1. Introduction. 
Physical data and equipment. 
Function of the switch tester. 
4. Preparation for testing. 
5. Test procedures. 


(If the user needs to know exactly how 
the equipment operates, or how to 
maintain it, this information can easily 
be incorporated. ) 

Section | briefly explains the purpose 
of the switch tester and what equip- 
ment it may be used with. The tester, 
together with its accessories, is shown 
in a photograph (Figure 1). All acces- 
sories are shown in their proper posi- 
tion; for example, plugs are properly 
oriented to the jacks or receptacles into 
which they are to be inserted in making 
connections. Each of the accessories is 
called-out, using the name employed in 
the text. This may seem obvious, but 
we have probably all seen cases where 
callouts and text did not correspond. 


w 
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EQUIPMENT 


FUNCTION 


BUSY lamp 


C lamp 
CC lamp 


CR lamp 


Gives a visual indication of a busy condition when the test set is 
connected to the switch test jack (before the switch is seized). 


Provides supervision of the switch under test. 


Gives a visual indication that the correct polarity of coin battery for 
coin collect has been placed on the line. 


Gives a visual indication that the correct polarity of coin battery 


for coin return has been placed on the line. 


Figure 2—Chart Showing Parts and Their Functions 
5.2 Testing Local Connectors or Local Features of Combination Connectors 
Step Operation Indication Remarks 
Preparation Make connections, 
section 4.1 a,b 
(4.2 if desired). 
Al. Switch busy. Bl. Check BUSY Cl. BUSY lamp lights. D1. If a busy condition exists (START key not 
lamp. operated), the BUSY lamp will light. 
A2. Switch seizure. B2. If the switch is C2. LOOP, SUPY and C D2. The LOOP lamp lights indicating a closed loop 


not busy, operate 
the START key. 
*(For loop pulse 
test see section 
5.2}. 


lamps light. 


to the succeeding switch. Upon seizure the 
SUPY lamp will give a visual indication that 
the switch has been seized and is ready for 
dialing. The C lamp indicates that the switch 
is placing the proper ground on the control 
or C lead. 


. Operate BUSY 


a. Line seizure, 
stepping and line 


busy (non trunk number (99). 


key and dial test 


c3 


a. The connector steps to 


the test line and returns 
busy tone which can be 


D3. 


. The switch tester places a 150 ohm ground 


on lead C through resistor R13 for testing non 
trunk hunting connectors. 


hunting 
connectors). 

b. Line seizure, 
stepping and line 


. Operate BUSY 
key, TRK HTG 


heard in the operator's 
headset. 

b. The connector oes to 
the test number (99), 


b. The switch tester places a direct ground on 


Figure 3—Typical Section of Detailed Test Procedures 


In the second section, the tester and 
its accessories are described. In the 
third section of the instruction book, 
the function of the tester and its com- 
ponents, are briefly explained. The di- 
rection of the discussion is toward what 
the test man can see and hear without 
disassembling the tester. A chart (Fig- 
ure 2) listing each control, indicator, 
jack, and receptacle is included. 

The fourth section outlines the steps 
necessary to prepare the unit for test- 
ing. Instructions for connecting the 
tester to power sources, to the switch 
to be tested, to accessories, and to other 
test equipment are detailed, along with 
appropriate notes of caution. This sec- 
tion of the book is illustrated with a 
line drawing showing each control, in- 
dicator, jack, and receptacle to be used, 
thus familiarizing the test man with the 
location of components discussed in 
the text. With more complex equip- 
ment, procedures for adjusting and cal- 
ibrating the equipment before use 
would be included in this section. 

The fifth and last section of the book 
gives detailed procedures for testing 
each type of switch with which the 
tester may be used. These procedures 
are given in tabular form (Figure 3) 
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placed broadside on the page. Wher- 
ever possible, all instructions for a 
given test are shown on facing pages, 
so the test man will not need to turn 
pages while performing the test. The 
“Step” column lists the step or test 
being performed. The “Operation” 
column tells the test man what to do. 
The “Indication” column tells him how 
the tester and the switch being tested 
should respond to test conditions. The 
“Remarks” column includes a brief ex- 
planation of what has happened in the 
tester and in the switch being tested. 
If the procedures are difficult to follow, 
explanatory notes and schematic dia- 
grams may be used to augment the 
tabular material in this section. 


SUMMARY 


We have seen how an instruction 
manual may be prepared from the 
point of view of the user instead of the 
product. The problem may be reduced 
to a logical procedure by first identify- 
ing—from the user’s viewpoint—cer- 
tain points or problem areas and then 
asking questions about these problem 
areas. After these questions have been 
answered, the next step is to choose the 
best way to present this information to 


the user. The problem is thus reduced 
to 

Identifying the problem areas. 

Asking questions in each area. 

Answering the questions. 

Presenting the answers in the most 
useful way. 

A manual prepared in this way gives 
better customer service by providing 
a more useful tool for the equipment 
user. 


About the Author... 

D. A. PATTERSON is a technical 
writer for Valley Illustrators and Pub- 
lishers, Inc., St. Charles, Illinois. At 
the time of writing this article he was 
employed in a similar capacity by the 
Automatic Electric Company, North- 
lake, Illinois. Mr. Patterson served in 
the Army Ordnance Corps for nine 
years, working in preventive mainte- 
nance and close-support logistics pro- 
grams. He was trained in guided mis- 
sile maintenance at Redstone Arsenal, 
Huntsville, Alabama. His principal ex- 
perience as a technical writer has been 
in the preparation of equipment serv- 
ice and maintenance publications. 
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The Technical Editor: Man 


Robertson Osborne 


ONE OF THE MORE valuable assets of a technical editor is his ability to make 
the authors with whom he works understand exactly what his job is. From the 
standpoint of the less-appreciative author, the editor is the one who delays his 
manuscript, chops it up, and changes its meaning. The author is likely to grumble 
unless he is shown how skillful editing can make his material more meaningful for 
the intended reader. Once this proof is established, the writer-editor team begins 
to function properly, and each one starts learning from the other. 

This article was adapted from material written by Mr. Osborne to acquaint 
personnel of the Burroughs Corporation with the problems and techniques of 
technical information processing. It is directed to technical writers and engineers 
who prepare manuals and bulletins for field engineering use. 


Some writers and engineers are not 
fully aware of the part played by a 
technical editor in publishing technical 
material. This article explains what he 
does, why he does it, and how his work 
affects the final product as it appears 
in printed form. 

First let’s discuss some common 
opinions about the technical editor. 
Then we'll review the qualifications he 
must possess, his avoidance of personal 
feeling, what he is trying to accom- 
plish, and how you can work with him 
to your own best advantage. 


OPINIONS— 
SOME RIGHT, SOME WRONG 

If a technical editor develops a hide 
like an alligator’s, it is because he hears 
or overhears remarks like these: 

1. He doesn’t know the equipment 
as well as I do. 

2. He uses ten words where I used 
five. 

3. He changed the meaning. 

4. All he does is put in commas and 
things like that. 

5. I don’t understand his changes. 

6. It’s too hard to read the draft 
when he’s through with it. 

7. It takes too long; when I get the 
draft back I’ve forgotten what I wrote.. 


8. Why not save time and just print 
the thing the way I wrote it? 

9. The editor makes changes be- 
cause he likes to feel important. 

Let’s consider these remarks one by 
one. 


“He doesn’t know the equipment as 
well as I do.” This statement is usually 
true. However, you are being paid for 
your detailed knowledge of the equip- 
ment; the technical editor is being paid 
for other skills. He must have enough 
background to be able to understand 
what you write and to follow it in de- 
tail, but he is not the source of infor- 
mation—that’s your job. The editor’s 
qualifications are discussed in a later 
section. 


“He uses ten words where I used 
five.” Sometimes this remark is true; 
just as often the opposite is true. If 
your writing is usually lengthened or 
usually shortened by an editor, take the 
hint: Your writing is too condensed 
and choppy, or you are not saying 
what you want to say in a direct and 
simple manner. 


“He changed the meaning.” Yes, it 
happens. Any editor worth his salt 
knows it happens and should be able 


or Monster? 


to admit his error freely and without 
embarrassment. But why does it hap- 
pen? In most cases it is because you 
have not made your meaning clear and 
unmistakable. If your meaning is not 
clear to an experienced editor, it will 
be even more confusing to the reader 
who is not familiar with your material. 
Do not make the mistake of assuming 
that the reader is familiar with your 
material. If he is, he doesn’t need your 
manual. The conclusion is obvious. 
Remember it. 


“All he does is put in commas and 
things like that.” If this remark is true, 
you are to be congratulated on the 
organization of your material and the 
clarity of your writing. However, a lit- 
tle thing like a comma can drastically 
change the sense or emphasis—or even 
reverse the meaning of a statement. 
Examples of the importance of com- 
mas and other so-called “fine points” 
fill whole chapters of books on writing. 
Next time you feel like making this 
remark, study your edited draft again; 
consider why the editor made each 
change and whether the remark is real- 
ly true. 


“I don’t understand his changes.” 
Have you discussed the changes with 
the editor? Unless the publication is ex- 
tremely urgent and the editor’s changes 
are trivial, the edited draft is always 
returned to you to make sure that your 
technical meaning has not been 
changed. It is your privilege as a writer 
to question the editor regarding any 
alterations he has made. It should be 
your personal duty to yourself, as one 
interested in self-improvement, to learn 
all you can from his work and to dis- 
cuss anything you do not fully under- 
stand or feel unwilling to accept. The 
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editor learns from you, and will be 
happy to return the favor. Even if you 
collide head-on at times, both of you 
will benefit. 


“It’s too hard to read the draft when 
he’s through with it.” If you find this 
to be the case, one of two things is 
wrong: You haven't learned the edi- 
torial symbols (which are not as baf- 
fling as they may look), or your draft 
was poorly prepared. No matter how 
well you write, your draft must be 
typed with wide margins and must be 
double-spaced or triple-spaced to allow 
room for the editor’s notations about 
typesetting or typing style, placement 
of figures, and other essentials. Fur- 
thermore, a draft seldom gets past the 
editor without at least a few changes, 
and the draft must allow room for 
these changes if the typist is to read it. 


“It takes too long; when I get the 
draft back I’ve forgotten what I 
wrote.” Editing our type of material 
normally requires up to one-fourth the 
time spent in writing. If editing takes 
significantly more time, it is because 
the material is unusually complex, re- 
quires a great deal of cross-reference 
and correlation with other material, or 
is poorly prepared. (For example, com- 
prehensive reports in the field of nu- 
clear energy may require as much as 
two years for editing and rewriting, 
owing to their complex technical de- 
tail.) In our work, poor preparation is 
a common cause of delay. A persistent 
error, for instance, is the writer’s fail- 
ure to provide adequate cross-refer- 
ences and to identify his source mate- 
rial. He may use a previously printed 
drawing or photograph without any 
clue to its origin. This frequently 
causes unnecessary duplication of illus- 
tration effort. What is even worse, the 
editor is given no guidance regarding 
copyright protection, possible copy- 
right infringement, location of the 
original document, and so on. 


“Why not save time and just print 
the thing the way I wrote it?” This one 
question causes more imaginary argu- 
ments, beginning with “I should have 
said,” than all the other remarks put 
together. The truthful answer is “be- 
cause it would look awful,” and the 
tactful answer would form a treatise 
on the art of editing. For the present, 
bear in mind that your editor is respon- 
sible for adherence to company policy, 
consistent terminology, maintenance 
of numerous standards, and many 
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other tasks, as well as the more obvious 
points of grammar, spelling, and punc- 
tuation. Even if he did not have these 
other responsibilities, the company 
does not desire to be represented by 
publications exhibiting faulty gram- 
mar, misspelling, lack of organization, 
or uneven format. 


“The editor makes changes because 
he likes to feel important.” All human 
beings like to feel important in some 
way, and technical editors closely re- 
semble human beings in this respect. 
However, an editor’s importance does 
not derive merely from making 
changes. He makes changes because 
he feels they are necessary, and many 
thousands of printed pages contain ma- 
terial that an editor would have pre- 
ferred to change, but allowed to pass 
in order to get the job done. An editor 
knows that his work is not judged on 
how many alterations it shows, but 
rather on its over-all quantity and qual- 
ity. Even the top professional writers, 
in the arts as well as the sciences, are 
accustomed to having an editor make 
changes. The editor represents an ob- 
jective, independent point of view, and 
a fundamental part of his job is to put 
himself in the place of the intended 
reader. 


EDITOR’S QUALIFICATIONS 
Now let’s discuss the qualifications 
of a technical editor. Obviously, he 
knows how to write. His experience as 
a technical writer may be greater or 
less than yours; at any rate, his best 
talents lie in another direction. He has 
a background in one of the sciences, 
and has taken a number of courses in 
college-level English or journalism. He 
is trained in logical analysis and objec- 
tive judgment. In his daily work he 
makes use of this background, plus 
(we hope) a great deal of tact. He must 
always balance his wish for perfection 
against the available time, manpower, 
and budget, and he must be able to 
handle a number of unrelated jobs at 
the same time without confusion. In 
addition, he must be able to give clear 
and explicit directions for typing, for- 
mat, art work, typesetting, layout, and 
printing, which in turn means he must 
know something about these activities. 
In short, a technical editor must com- 
bine objective judgment with broad 
knowledge. The perfect technical edi- 
tor is an infallible machine without 
emotions; none is known to exist. 


PERSONAL FEELINGS 


The technical editor almost always 
remains anonymous. The writer is 
known among his associates for the 
material he originates; in some types of 
technical publications he has the added 
reward of seeing his name in print. In 
our publications, his supervisor and the 
section manager are usually named as 
the responsible individuals. In any case, 
the editor remains unknown. That’s the 
way it should be, and that’s the way he 
wants it. The editor has no axe to grind, 
no wish to see his name on your work, 
and no reason to make changes except 
the desire to make the printed page as 
good a product as he can. 


OBJECTIVES 

Specifically, now, what does the tech- 
nical editor try to accomplish? What is 
he really being paid to do? We have 
already mentioned some objectives, but 
let’s summarize his principal functions. 
Note that all of these represent the de- 
sires of management; the editor hap- 
pens to be the type of person who can 
carry them out most effectively. We 
can best describe his objectives by list- 
ing some of the questions the editor 
must ask himself. 

A few of these topics, already men- 
tioned in passing, are repeated here for 
continuity and emphasis. 

1. Is this document complete? Does 
it cover the subject fully and with the 
appropriate amount of detail? Does it 
include all necessary references, and 
have these been checked? Does it have 
a table of contents, list of figures, list 
of tables, and so on? 

2. Is the text clear? Concise? Well- 
organized? 

3. Is material copyrighted by other 
companies included? Do we have per- 
mission to use it? 

4. Is the rough art clearly under- 
standable to the illustrator? 


5. Are all tables and figures men- 
tioned in the text, and is the meaning 
of each clear to the reader? Are all 
tables and figures actually present and 
complete in the draft? 

6. Are figures, tables, sections, sub- 
sections, etc., properly identified and 
arranged? 

7. Is each table arranged in the best 
manner? 

8. Is each figure complete with title 
and callouts? 

9. How will this document be re- 
produced? How many copies? 


¥ 


10. Does the document number 
agree with previous references? Are 
references to other documents correct? 

11. Is this document properly num- 
bered and titled? Does it have an ade- 
quate preface? Is it necessary to ac- 
knowledge use of copyrighted mate- 
rial? 

12. Are all part numbers, model 
numbers, and drawing numbers cor- 
rect? 

13. Are switches, switch positions, 
indicators, and so on called out exactly 
as they appear on the equipment? 

14. Will the typist be able to read 
the edited draft? 

‘15. Are all necessary format instruc- 
tions (i.ec., paragraphing, headings, 
etc.) included or provided elsewhere? 

16. Are there any special require- 
ments regarding art, typing, layout, or 
printing? 

17. Have all editing changes been 
checked by the writer? Has he an- 
swered all queries? 

18. Will this publication create a 
favorable impression for the company? 
Will it reflect credit upon our depart- 
ment as a job well done at reasonable 
cost? 

In addition, the editor must pay at- 
tention to the grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation, terminology, and general style, 
be aware of company policies and ob- 
jectives, and follow through on the 
production work to make sure that the 
printed page agrees with the edited 
draft and meets our standards of qual- 
ity. He must work for uniform style 
and appearance among our publica- 
tions, but must also try to keep up with 
improved methods in technical publica- 
tions. 

The technical editor is required to 
carry out as many of these objectives 
as he can with the least possible dis- 
turbance. He must work well with peo- 


ple, be tactful with the man who feels 
offended when his writing is changed, 
do much of his own research and 
checking, and keep the publication 
schedule in mind at all times. 


FACING LIFE TOGETHER 

The writer and the editor can learn 
from each other, and indeed must. By 
working with an editor the writer adds 
to his own skills and improves his writ- 
ing. The editor, in turn, usually finds 
that the writer’s draft is his principal 
means of learning the details of new 
equipment. 

A properly run technical publishing 
operation will provide training in clear 
writing, the fundamentals of technical 
communication, and the basic printing 
and production processes. You, as a 
writer, can be of great help in such a 
project. Editors and writers will benefit 
from discussing together such matters 
as the following: 


Consistent terminology 

References to other documents 

Hard-to-spell words 

Words that sound alike 

When to hyphenate 

When to capitalize 

When and how to abbreviate 

Trade names 

Proper nomenclature 

Treatment of hazards to personnel 
and to equipment 

Research techniques 

Organization of written matter 

Simplicity and clarity 

Audience level 

Preparation of art roughs 

Elements of typesetting and page 
make-up 

Production and printing processes 

Illustration techniques 

Preparation of charts and tables 

Preparation of drafts 

Copyright responsibilities 


CONCLUSION 
We do not expect a writer to over- 
look an editor’s mistakes. As a writer, 


you are naturally interested in seeing 
that your printed work is the best pos- 


sible. And we know it adds a certain 
joy to life when you find a mistake 
made by the guy who keeps pointing 
out your mistakes. If an editor is 
touchy about his work, he doesn’t last 
long. You can safely assume that the 
editor who works with you will be glad 
to discuss any changes which are not 
clear or not agreeable to you. 

Ideally the writer and editor work 
in harmony as a team. The foregoing 
paragraphs have been written to en- 
courage this teamwork by reminding 
both writer and editor that each learns 
from the other, that each is competent 
in his own field, and that the other 
fellow’s job is often a great deal more 
complicated than it looks. 2 


About the Author... 


ROBERTSON OSBORNE is Senior 
Writer in the Automatic Programming 
Section, Equipment and Systems 
Marketing Division, Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Pasadena, California. He 
has worked for 17 years in various 
technical writing, editing, and public 
relations functions in motion picture 
laboratories, Goodyear Aircraft, 
Northrop Aircraft, the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory, and Burroughs, 
and is a charter member of STWP. 

In his present position Mr. Osborne 
performs final editing on technical 
manuals and bulletins pertaining to 
Burroughs 205, 220, and B5000 com- 
puter systems and other products. He 
attended Johns Hopkins University and 
has a degree in physical sciences and 
a year of graduate work in physics at 
the University of Southern California. 
Among his hobbies are computer pro- 
gramming and the botany of arid lands. 
A successful writer of science fiction, 
he has had one story republished in two 
anthologies. He recently published a 
humorous article in Datamation. 


Like any other magazine, the STWP Review depends 
heavily upon its income from advertising. One of our adver- 
tisers recently suggested a way that the Society’s members 
can help maintain a high level of outside support. Emerson 
Clarke, a member of the Chicago Chapter and author of 
A Guide to Technical Literature Production, which has 
been advertised in our magazine, had this to say: 

“The Review is an excellent advertising medium for this 


You Can Help 


type of book, and the response has been very good. A sug- 
gestion: You might ask your readers to mention the Review 
when they place orders; it might surprise your advertising 
accounts if they knew how much business they had actu- 
ally received from using the Review.” 

We hope you will remember Mr. Clarke’s suggestion 
when. you are ordering a book, answering an employment 
offer, inquiring about a service. Mention the Review. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, Technical Writer 


William A. Freedman 


BEFORE THE CURRENT technological era, the appellation “technical writer” 
and the term “instruction manual,” certainly common enough words today, were 
almost unknown. And yet, as early as the fourteenth century, Geoffrey Chaucer 
wrote Treatise on the Astrolabe, an extremely well-written and organized instruc- 
tion manual, even though written in the style and English of that time. This article 
compares Chaucer’s style and organization to the accepted requirements for a 


instruction manual. 


Technical writing takes several dif- 
ferent forms: the scientific article, for- 
mal and informal; the technical report, 
also formal and informal; and the in- 
struction manual. Each type serves a 
different purpose and is subject to its 
own rules of technique. 

The instruction manual is an impor- 
tant form of technical writing and 
many authorities have established rules 
of style. An example of such an author- 
ity is Warren H. Deck, of the General 
Electric Company, who wrote an arti- 
cle, “What Makes the Good Instruc- 
tion Book,” in which he enumerated 
and discussed these rules.* 

Today, industry accepts rules simi- 
lar to those presented by Deck—rules 
made necessary by the technical writ- 
ing demands of advanced industrial 
development. But it is interesting to 
consider how a technical writer under- 
took his task without the benefit of an 
organized pattern or doctrine. 


AN EARLY MANUAL 


In 1391 Geoffrey Chaucer started his 
Treatise on the Astrolabe, a remark- 
ably good instruction manual. By some 
inborn instinct, Chaucer incorporated 
practically every one of the rules for 
a good instruction manual in his trea- 
tise. Unfortunately, for some unknown 


*The article originally appeared in the July 1955 
issue of the General Electric Review. 
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reason, Chaucer left the treatise unfin- 
ished. But what was completed makes 
interesting study material. 

The treatise was intended to instruct 
his son, Lewis, in the use of the astro- 
labe—a very complicated instrument 
for a 10-year old boy. The astrolabe 
was an instrument similar to the sex- 
tant of today for use in determining 
angles of elevation, azimuths, latitude, 
etc. The recent appearance of a comet 
had prompted Chaucer to give his son 
such a gift. 

Chaucer wrote in fourteenth-century 
English, but even the novice is able to 
understand the greatest portion of the 
treatise. For example: 


Lytle Lowys my sone, I aperceyve wel 
by certeyne evydences thyn abilite to 
lerne sciences touching nombres and 
proporciouns; and as wel considre I 
thy bisy praier in special to lerne the 
Tretys of the Astrelabie. Then for as 
mochel as a philosofre saith, “he wrap- 
pith him in his frende, that condescend- 
ith to the rightfull praiers of his 
frende,” therefore have I yeven the a 
suffisant Astrelabie as for oure orizonte 
compowned after the latitude of Oxen- 
forde; upon which, by mediacioun of 
this litel tretys, I propose to teche the 
a certain nombre of conclusions per- 
teynyng to the same instrument. 


While spelling may differ from mod- 
ern English to a slight degree, phonetic 
pronunciation overcomes this difficulty. 


COMPARISON THROUGH 
ANALYSIS 


In the analysis that follows, a com- 
parison is made of Chaucer’s style with 
respect to the general rules governing 
modern instruction manual writing: 


Clarity. Deck has written, “A gar- 
bled, ambiguous, and hard-to-under- 
stand presentation can make an instruc- 
tion book containing correct and com- 
plete information completely worth- 
less.” The language of erudition in 
Chaucer’s time was Latin, yet in the 
interest of clarity he wrote, 


... and naked wordes in Englisshe, for 
Latyn canst thou yit but small, my litel 
sone. 


Chaucer was taking no chances that his 
instructions might be difficult to under- 
stand. 


Organization. ‘‘Remember that 
your book is the reader’s instructor... 
What he wants to know should be easy 
to find,” says Deck. Chaucer, almost 
six centuries ago, was aware of the 
necessity for proper organization. 


This tretis, divided into 5 parties, wol 
I shewe the under ful light reules .. . 


This segment of a sentence appears in 
the second paragraph of the introduc- 
tion. Here, Chaucer explained what he 
was going to write about, and in what 
order he would approach the subject. 
He identifies each of the five parts in 
the following manner: Part I explains 
the instrument and all its component 
parts; Part II teaches the operation of 
a part of the instrument; Part III ex- 
plains the use of longitude and latitude 
tables for star fixes, other locations, 
and what he calls altitude meridians; 
Part IV is a theory of explanation of 
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Techniques for working with other people O oO oO 

4. The Society’s officers and directors believe the Society would be in a sounder position 
with only one publication: 


(a) Do you agree: Yes...... No...... 


(b) If the Society goes to one publication, should it, in your view: Retain present Newsletter ......; Retain present Review 
...+..3 Go to Newsletter-dominant combination ......; Review-dominant combination ......; What? (you tell us) 


(c) What is more important in a Society publication: Efficient internal communication ......; Appearance presented to non- 
members ......; Both equally ...... 
(d) Which is more important to (1) effective communication: Meaningful content ......; attractive format ......; both 
_ equally ......; to (2) appearance presented to non-members: Meaningful content ......; attractive format ......; 
both equally ...... 


Return by November 15, 1961—Note: After completing this form, you may simply tear out, fold, and tape. No envelope is required. 
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SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 


This questionnaire is directed to every member of STWP and a reply is requested from each of you. Before you start to 
answer, however, read the report of the Publications Review Committee and the Letter from the President which appear 
elsewhere in this issue of the Review. These are matters of great importance to the Society, so think carefully before you 
answer. Your honest views are the only ones worth reporting. 


1. Do you now read: Not at all Scanning 

2. Do you read: 

(a) Newsletter Never Rarely Sometimes Mostly Always 
Articles on technical communication institutes ......... O O oO oO 
Articles on special chapter activities oO 
Articles on monthly chapter meetings ................. oO 
Articles on individual members ........... O O 
Articles on non-Society publications news oO oO 
Articles on education in technical communication ........... O O O | oO 

(b) Review Never Rarely Sometimes Mostly Always 

3. Would you like to see these items in Society publications: 

Yes No Maybe 
News notes on new equipments/processes oO oO o 
New ideas (for saving time/money/effort) ........... oO oO 

Series of articles on a single theme ....... O oO 

Extensive profiles of individuals ................. O oO 

News items in your subject-matter specialty O 

References to relevant articles in other magazines O oO 

Recommendations for your personal bookshelf .......... oO oO 

Articles on problem areas in tech publications O O 

Acceptable new technical terms with definitions ........ O oO 

Notes on Mil Specification issuances and changes .......... O 

Automation and information retrieval .............. oO o 

Surveys of salary information ................ oO oO oO 

Techniques for working with other people O oO 


4. The Society’s officers and directors believe the Society would be in a sounder position 
with only one publication: 
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movement of celestial bodies; and Part 
V is an introduction to astrology (the 
old term for practical astronomy). 
Chaucer had explained the logical se- 
quence that he was following in his 
instruction procedure. 

Direct Instruction. Deck writes, 
“Speak directly to the reader as though 
you were instructing him in person. 
Use the word ‘you’ frequently and give 
commands as you would in personal 
teaching, but help him to carry out 
your command.” How more personal 
could Chaucer have been in writing 
the following: 

The est syde of thyn astrelabie is clepid 

the right syde, and the west syde is 

clepid the lefte syde. Forget not thys, 
litel Lowys. 
The entire treatise is written in this 
conversational tone. 

Proper Division of Presentation. 
“Plenty of subheads will help your 
reader,” according to Warren Deck. 
Chaucer divided his treatment into five 
main groups, Part I being divided into 
23 subgroups, each with its own head- 
ing; Part II, as much as was completed, 
already had 40 subgroups. In Part I, 
Chaucer described the astrolabe in de- 
tail. He wrote, 


Here begynneth the descripcioun of 
astrelabie. 


Part Il was meant to explain the func- 
tions of the astrolabe, or 
. . . the conclusions of the astrelabie. 


Analysis of Audience. Deck 
warns the technical writer, “To meet 
the user’s needs, present the informa- 
tion from his viewpoint.” Chaucer 
wrote, 

... and somme of hem (operations of 

the astrolabe) ben to harde to thy 

tendir age of X yere to conceyve, 
indicating that he was fully aware of 
the limitations of his 10-year-old son. 

Short Sentences. “Short sentences 

. will help your reader.” This in- 
struction is contrary to the style of 
the fourteenth-century author, but 
Chaucer has broken with tradition in 
attempting to bring the treatise to the 
level of his young son. A comparison 
of the treatise with any of Chaucer’s 
other works will bear out this state- 
ment. See, for example, the quotation 
cited under the heading “Direct In- 
struction.’ Both sentences are short; 
and sentences are short throughout the 
treatise. 

Simple, Exact, Concise, Coher- 
ent. “Essentially the style must follow 
fundamental rules. Keep it simple, ex- 
act, concise, and coherent. To do these 
simultaneously is not always an easy 
task,” says Deck. The third of these 
four requirements is the only one that 
Chaucer seems to have overlooked, but 
brevity or conciseness is a virtue that 
twentieth-century writers perhaps 
have a tendency to overdo. Experts 
warn us that there is a grave danger 


in not giving sufficient information. 
Chaucer’s intent was to avoid this 
danger. 

Chaucer appears to have followed 
all the rules. Further, he used some 
ideas that might well be noted by 
many of today’s technical writers. 

Now wol I preie makely every discret 

persone that redith or herith this litel 

tretys to have my rude endityng for 
excused, and my superfluite of wordes, 
for two causes. The firse cause is for 
that curiose endityng and harde sen- 

tence is ful hevy at onys for such a 

child to lerne. And the second cause is 

this, that sothly me semith better to 
writen unto a childe twyes a gode sen- 

tence, than he forgete it onys. 2 


About the Author... 


WILLIAM A. FREEDMAN is pres- 
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writer in the Technical Data and Pub- 
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at the Cornell University Industry Re- 
search Park, Ithaca, New York. He 
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Polytechnic Institute under the late 
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Mr. Freedman is a member of the 
Society of Technical Writers and Pub- 
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Review readership. 


Material of interest to technical writers, editors, pub- 
lishers, and persons in allied fields is needed for the STWP 
Review. If you have an article already written which you 
want to submit for publication, send it to us. If the idea hasn’t 
been put down on paper, just send along the outline you 
plan to use in your writing. We'll evaluate your outline and 
let you know whether we think our readers will be inter- 
ested. In the case of a written manuscript, the Editorial 
Board decides whether an article will be accepted, and their 
opinion is based on the uniqueness of the material, its clar- 
ity, and the potential it has for satisfying the needs of the 


Contributions Are Needed 


mation theory. 


Possible topics are new developments in the publishing 
field, publication production methods, management proce- 
dures, word usage, style, illustration preparation, and infor- 


In addition to main articles, we can use small items of 
news about STWP members, descriptions of new products 
of interest to publishing personnel, and methods you use 
in your everyday work which may not be widely employed. 

Your contribution will be gratefully received. 


THE EpitTors 
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Technically speaking, an editor is 
not a proofreader and a proofreader 
is not an editor. An editor usually has 
the authority to impose marks on dou- 
ble-spaced manuscript copy, adding or 
deleting copy, changing context and 
meaning of copy, or altering the copy 
in any manner before the copy is final- 
ized for reproduction or printing. A 
proofreader, on the other hand, does 
not have this authority. He may only 
proofread the copy after it has been 
reproduced, and in the case of letter- 
press copy, change the errors made by 
the typesetter (or compositor) on the 


This article is adapted from material pub- 
lished by the author in Graphic Arts Handbook 
ind Products Manual (Torrance, California: 


Pen and Press Publications, 1960). 


Editor’s Marks 


George A. Stevenson 


typesetting machine by referring to his 
galley or press proofs. His copy is usu- 
ally single spaced. 

These two distinct and dissimilar 
functions of the editor and the proof- 
reader made it imperative that stand- 
ard marks be established to have some 
control over the great volume of copy 
being turned out for the Government 
Services for handbooks and technical 
manuals. The burden was on the publi- 
cations departments of companies who 
had contracts to produce these data. 
The larger companies made up and 
adopted standard marks of their own 
for editing and called them “proof- 
reader’s marks” (and still do) because 


their marks were extracted from the 
standard proofreader’s marks which 
have been passed down through the 
decades. 

Having been placed in a position to 
handle copy for quite a few companies, 
large and small, the writer soon learned 
that a great need existed for standard 
marks for editors. The inconsistences 
that existed among different compa- 
nies was alarming. The writer made a 
comprehensive survey and analyzed 
the marks from seven different com- 
panies to determine which marks were 
most widely used. 

The editor’s marks that follow are 
a result of this survey. 


Delete, The symbol for proofreader's Changing a 
take out period to a 
is written thus Cf But in manu- — 
script, shortened like this: : 
Changing a 
colon to a 
Marfk semicolon 
Insert a Place it in the text thusg Draw Insert a 
period question 
a circle around it. You may do _— 
it this way(Use a lead line and 
Insert a 
a caret. — 
| Delete a Always delete it/ when it is 
| period Insert an 
explanation mark 
not wanted. or an apostrophe 
Insert a Insert a comma in text with a 
comma 
caretaor()draw a circle around Insert a 
YN semicolon 
it. 


Add a tail to the periogg. Use a 


caret. 


Add a tail; insert a caret/\ 


Add the question mark with a 
caret. what PA 


Add the colon) Draw a circle 


around it. 


Add itf\1t/\p inserted with a 


caret. 


Add the semicolonf\if required, 


using a caret. 
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Insert a 
hyphen 


Insert a 
dash 


Insert 
quotation 
marks 


To delete any 
of the foregoing 
marks and to 
close 


Delete a 
word and 
close 


Delete a 
letter and 
close 


Deleting 
sentences, 
rules, and 
copy 


Delete and 
correct 
misspelled 
words 


Delete and 
correct 
improper 
numbers 


Close up 


Insert one 
space between 
characters 


Insert a space 
between lines 


Insert two 
or more 
spaces 


Transpose 
to read 
properly 


Transpose 
words and 
insert a 
period 


By=pass. Or use a circle like 


this: bypass 


In this mannerAor do it this 


way: In this mannerjor.. . 


Write in text and draw circles: 


He said; will not 


Destroy the mark and close: 


Prooféreader's Marks 


The 


Writ tten thus. 


Transformers have secondary 
windingSe 


89786 
$9686” Always write a num- 


ber over again. 


Counter ¢ clockwise 


In thisfmanner. 


* Show a single space symbol in 
this manner, 


2\ Show more than a single space 
like this. 


Writth for a purppse. Or re- 
Whitten 
write the word: Weittre for a 


purpose. 


Inforder\veverse) It will read: 


In reverse order. 


Inserting 
lengthy 
phrases or 
sentences 


Inserting a 
separate page 
of text 


Inserting a 
separate page of 


text when ‘“‘breaking’”’ 


into text copy 


Stet (let it 
stand) 


Change capital 
letters to lower 
case (called 
“striking down’’) 


Change lower 
case word to 
capital word 


Change lower 
case letter to 
capital letter 


Use bold face 
letters 


of this Speci fice hon 


The requirements)are not suit- 


able for the purpose intended, 


Draw a horizontal line, as indi- 
cated below, to the exact width 
the material will occupy. Use 
reverse arrows, 


> WWSERT A 


Key the insert to the manuscript 
copy with "INSERT A," "INSERT 
B," at the right margin. 


Key the insert as above to the 
INSERT 

manuscript copy.{ Use a caret 

and a lead line to the right 


margin. 


Do not make this’ correction. 
Place dots under the word or 


words. 
Do not use ddd. The copy will 
now read: Do not use caps. 


Draw three parallel lines under 


the word: Introduction. It will 


now read: INTRODUCTION. 


The U.S. government. It will 


now read: The U.S. Government. 


Useheavier letters. Draw a 


circle around the word and write 


Lf in the right margin. 
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Use Raman 
letters 


Use Italic 


Changing 
numerals 


Raise copy, 
move up 


Lower copy, 
move down 


Move to right 
as far as 
mark indicates 


Move to left 
as far as 
mark indicates 


Incomplete: 
“out see copy” 


Use@tomap letters. Draw a 


circle around the word and write 


Aem_ in the right margin. 


Use Italic. Draw a line under 
the word and write zl in 
the right margin. 


Draw a circle around the nu- 
meral or spelled-out numeral 
and write it the opposite of the 
way it appears: Remove (2) 
bolts from @w9 covers. It will 
now read: Remove twelve 


bolts from 2 covers. 


123456 
123456 1654321 


456789 
456789 


456789 


The\first line will then become 
indented instead of being flush 
left. 


| The first line will then be- 
come flush left instead of 


being indented. 


The sentence does not make 
sense wheregearet indicates. 


Write ode in right margin. 


No paragraph 


Add an exponent 


Add a subscript 


Insert brackets 
where indicated 


Insert braces 
where indicated 


Insert paren- 
thesis where 
indicated 


Align text or 
columnar matter 
vertically 


Make a new 
Paragraph 


Centering 
copy 


Continuing copy 
from page to 
page when page 
is not full 


Do not make a new paragraph, > 


C write 74 in the right 


margin. 
10\Ygrams 

HAO 

The result: [H20] 
The result: {420} 


The black box (see Figure 2.2, 


item A) is now connected. 


1234567 
il 34567 
1234567 
\\ 4567 


Make a new paragraph. / The 


€opy will be indented. 


SECTION I 
INTRODUCTION ch- 


Show a continuation line at the 
bottom of the page with an arrow, 


and write the word "more." 


wi 


About the Author .. . 


GEORGE A. STEVENSON is president of Pen and Press 
Publications, Inc., Torrance, California; director of the 
School of Reproduction Arts; and a staff member of Mili- 
tary Data Consultants, Inc. He is author and publisher of 
the Graphic Arts Handbook and Products Manual, which 
has been widely acclaimed. Mr. Stevenson is a technical 


writer and has supervised art and reproduction departments. 


He is an active lecturer and consultant on graphic arts in 


the Los Angeles area. 
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New Editor 
Appointed 


A. Stanley Higgins, heretofore Assistant Editor of the 
Review, has replaced Allan Lytel as Editor effective with 
this issue. 


Allan Lytel, who had virtually become an institution 
as Editor of the STWP Review and its predecessors dur- 
ing his five years in that position, has resigned. The cir- 
cumstances which prompted his action are recorded in 
the Letter from the President elsewhere in this issue. 
Allan has made a contribution to the Society through 
his long editorship of the Review that can be matched 
by few men. He has likewise made a lasting contribution 
to the advancement of ‘technical communication both as 
an art and as a profession. His stature, his determination, 
and his dedication to the cause of technical publications 
stand as lodestars for current and future generations of 
Society stalwarts. 


Filling the shoes of an Allan Lytel is no small task nor 
one to be undertaken without humility. The Society is 
fortunate to have in Stan Higgins a man of experience in 
the publication of the Review whose intellect, integrity, 
and judgment can be relied upon to carry into the future 
the same ideals of excellence and leadership which have 
been exemplified in Allan’s editorship of the Society’s 
journal. 


I am sure that each of you will give Stan the same 
cooperation and support that have in the past been ac- 
corded Allan. I wish him every success in this new under- 
taking. 


VERNON M. Root 
President, STWP 


UNIVAC OFFERS 


NEW Opportunities 


Exciting things are happening at Remington 
Rand Univac...new military programs of 
unprecedented scope and challenge. 

This activity has created new and perma- 
nent positions for Engineer Writers and Edi- 
tors who find in Univac’s distinct Atmosphere 
of Achievement ideal working conditions and 
a creative climate. In addition to benefits usu- 
ally associated with an industry leader, appli- 
cants will be impressed with the liberal salary 
schedule. You are invited to investigate these 
Openings: 


ENGINEER WRITERS 
These are responsible positions for experienced 
individuals capable of writing military and com- 
mercial technical manuals with a minimum of 
technical supervision. 

Applicants should have technical degree or 
equivalent and extensive electronics writing 
experience, preferably with digital computer cir- 
cuits and theory. Familiarity with military speci- 
fications is essential. 

Additional writing positions require capability 
for preparation of military and commercial tech- 
nical reports from a minimum of engineering 
information. For these positions a degree is 
required in electrical engineering, physics or 
mathematics, or equivalent, plus technical writ- 
ing experience. 


MILITARY PUBLICATIONS EDITORS 

Applicants should be capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility for literary accuracy and compliance 
to the rigid specification formats of military 
technical manuals. Applicants should have tech- 
nical experience or training in electrcnics as well 
as an English or technical journalism degree. 


EDITORS 

These positions require experience in editing 
format, literary accuracy and continuity. Appli- 
cants should be familiar with graphic arts and 
reproduction processes. A background in English 
or journalism is very desirable. Assignments 
include assistance in layout, editing, production 
of manuals, commercial and military proposals. 


For immediate Consideration, Send Complete 
Resume of Experience and Education to: 


ROBERT K. PATTERSON, DEPT. Y-1 


Hemington. Hand. Univac. 


Division of Sperry Rand Corporation, Univac Park, St. Paul 16, Minnesota 
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By A. Stanley Higgins 


THE READERSHIP SURVEY published in the July 
issue of the Review was participated in by 129 people, 
which is only 4 percent of the STWP membership. Conse- 
quently there is doubt of the statistical validity of the ques- 
tionnaire returns. However, those forms which were re- 
turned gave some very worthwhile suggestions for improv- 
ing the Review, and the data on salaries are certainly of 
interest to most of us, even though we can’t say the figures 
are statistically significant. 

The first section of the form was designed to show reader 
preference for types of articles and features on the basis of 
relative numbers assigned by the respondent to the specific 
content of the July issue. The overwhelming favorite of 
the articles published in that issue was “Patterns of Word 
Formation,” by Frank Smith; this choice perhaps indicates 
that the magazine should contain more articles on the basic 
tools of the writer and editor—semantics, syntax, and other 
universally applicable parts of grammar. 

Among the features rated, Editorial Notes was found to 
be most interesting to the respondents, with News and Views 
placing second. A majority considered the new Review for- 
mat to be an improvement, but many readers seemed to 
notice little difference and several indicated no real concern 
about the appearance of the page. The opinion of the latter 
segment was pretty well stated by one respondent who said 

._. the articles themselves are what I’m interested in, and 
how they are dressed up doesn’t mean much to me unless 
the format is just terrible.” 


MANY IDEAS for topics for future articles and features 
were suggested. For article subjects, the preference was for 
writing, with editing running second. Other topics were, in 
the order of respondents’ choice, publication production 
methods, technical publishing problems, illustration proce- 
dures, word usage, managing techniques, English, specifica- 
tions, proposals, new developments, promotional writing, 
manual writing, style, and information theory. Many other 
possibilities were listed, ranging from Russian technical pub- 
lications to medical illustrations. Interestingly, only two re- 
spondents listed professional status. 

Suggested feature subjects were new developments, salary 
surveys, personalities, employers, organization, visual aids, 
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standards, STWP facts, publicity, reporting, methods, speci- 
fication changes, and military handbook standards. 


SALARY DATA from the questionnaire were analyzed 
in terms of writers, writer-editors, editors, and managers 
versus salary bracket for four major geographic regions of 
the country. Data from the Northwest and Southeast were 
too few to be meaningful. Data from the Northeast and 
Southwest are essentially the same. In both cases the over- 
all average salary is about $9000, and in both there seems 
to be a tendency for salaries to increase as one moves from 
writer to writer-editor to editor to manager. 

Another analysis was made disregarding geographic dif- 
ferences and considering salaries of writers, writer-editors, 
editors, and managers as a function of the size of the com- 
pany for which they work. Among the writers, both rela- 
tively small companies (50 to 100 employees) and moder- 
ately large companies (2500 to 5000) pay better than either 
the very large (10,000 to 25,000) or the middle-sized (200 
to 2000) concerns. 

For writers-editors, there appeared to be a slight trend for 
salaries to increase with company size. For editors, there 
is a marked and apparent positive correlation between com- 
pany size and salaries. In the case of managers, the picture 
is somewhat clouded by the fact that the maximum report- 
able salary was “$11,000 and above.” As the company size 
reached about 2500 people, this factor limited the returns 
so that the curve became flat. For companies smaller than 
2500, however, there is a distinct positive correlation of 
company size with salary. 


SIZE OF PUBLICATIONS groups, as indicated by the 
questionnaire, varies quite widely. Most of the respondents 
indicated they worked in groups that have no more than 
10 people in them. Close behind were the 25 to 50 and the 
50 to 100 category. Several people reported their groups to 
be in the 100 to 900 range, and two replies indicated publi- 
cation units having more than 900 personnel. 

Most of these publications groups were a part of the 
company’s engineering organization. Others reported to— 
in the order of the greatest number of returns—services, ad- 
ministration, marketing, research, public relations, and pro- 
duction. 
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WANT TO COMPARE YOUR INCOME? An article 
in the 1961] Writer's Yearbook (published by Writer’s Di- 
gest, Cincinnati) gives the results of a 1960 survey of the 
Society of Magazine Writers. That group is restricted to 
those who, during the year preceding application for mem- 
bership, published six or more articles in major magazines. 
The survey brought replies from about 40 percent of the 
organization’s 180 members. Here is the breakdown of sal- 
aries reported: 


$10,000 to $20,000 .............. 45.3 
$20,000 to $80,000 29.2 


According to the article, technical writers earn from 
$4000 to $25,000. Within that range the writer earns, when 
employed by the Federal Government, $4160 to $11,800; 
by news magazines, $6000 to $25,000; by trade magazines, 
$5000 to $25,000; and by technical magazines, $4000 to 
$18,000. 


NEW OFFICE COPIER made in France has, accord- 
ing to Burton Mount Corporation, New Hyde Park, New 
York, several features of particular interest to publications 
personnel. The U.S. distributor for the device, called the 
Polymicro, claims the machine will turn out sharp glossy 
prints from a contact negative in 10 seconds at a cost of 


New office copier, the Polymicro, which French developers 
claim will copy ‘‘anything that can be seen.” 


less than 10 cents per print. It can also be used to make 
stat prints, translucent masters, lithographic proofs, and 
office copies (of anything, regardless of color, “that can be 
seen”). The machine is completely automatic and closely 
resembles the usual office copier (see accompanying photo- 
graph). Available in a wide range of sizes, the device is 
priced at $200 to about $2000. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE known as The Technical 
Writer showed a marked improvement in its second issue, 
which was dated August 1. A well-balanced content seems 
to be the strong point of the new periodical. It is also a 
convenient size, measuring 512 by 8% inches, and has an 
interesting, though entirely inconsistent (purposely, I as- 
sume), format. One feature the magazine apparently plans 
to run each issue is an article on some city or site where 
publications activity is going on; the feature includes job 
opportunities at that place. In the August issue, Cape Ca- 
naveral and nearby Orlando, Florida, were covered. 

I must admit that when I received the first issue of The 
Technical Writer, I was unfavorably impressed. The second 


Quick-reference help 


for professional writing 


@ Report Writers’ Handbook 
CHARLES E. VAN HAGAN, Head, Publishing Division, 
U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 


Analyzes and discusses all kinds (short-form, progress, hand- 
books, manuals, etc.) and all phases of report preparation. 
A practical, instantly usable guide to preliminary planning; 
the actual writing; use of appropriate supporting material, 
with special attention focused on the selection and preparation 
of illustrations and tables. Shows typical examples for each 
stage in report preparation and production. 

Sept., 1961—280 pages—6 x 9”—illus.—$6.75 


@ A Writer’s Guide for Engineers and Scientists 
ROBERT R. RATHBONE and JAMES B. STONE, both of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


A unique, how-to approach analyzing common technical writ- 
ing problems. Presents actual reports showing different views 
of the same problem, with a different problem in each chapter. 
Concentrates on organization and expression of thought, 
rather than on format. Covers in depth such neglected topics 
as: satisfying reader’s needs; achieving the proper pace; 
reporting negative results; writing the introduction; using 
the pronoun “T”, etc. 

Sept., 1961—288 pages—6 x 9” —illus.—$6.60 


@ Technical Writing Techniques for Engineers 
JOSEPH RACKER, Vice-President and Chief Engineer, 
U. S. Electronics Publications, Inc. New York City. 


Furnishes all the “tricks of the trade” from the author’s 16 
years of technical writing experience. Provides step-by-step 
guidance on how to select, organize, illustrate, and write-up 
technical material to readers of various levels of understand- 
ing. FIVE different specific sets of rules show how to write at; 
1. operator’s or nontechnical level, 2. field or technician’s 
level, 3. depot, advanced technician’s or junior engineer's 
level, 4. engineer’s level, 5. advanced engineer’s or scientific 
level. Includes carefully screened glossaries of Air Force, elec- 
tronic, computer, guided missile, and other specialized terms. 
Oct., 1960—244 pages—6 x 9” —illus.—$6.95 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Send books checked below, on approval. Within ten days I'll send 
payment (incl. a few cents for packing, postage) or return the 
books and owe nothing. 


‘a Report Writers’ Handbook—Van Hagan—$6.75 
O A Writers’ Guide for Engineers and Scientists— 
Rathbone & Stone—$6.60 


‘- Technical Writing Techniques for Engineers— 
Racker—$6.95 


SAVE! Send payment with order and we'll prepay packing, 
postage. Same return privilege, with refund. 


Send (J free catalog [J free Quarterly Bulletins 
D-EG-384 
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ENGINEERING WRITERS 


Your 6 answers may put you in 
line for unusual Project Positions 
with General Electric 


-) De you have your BSEE degree together with experience 
in our product line? 


Or, are you an E.C.P.D.-accredited Technical-School grad- 
vate with military experience that includes 2 or more 
years’ maintenance or repair experience on either radar 
systems, computers (fire control or GCI radar) or sonar? 


) De you feel you have a high level of technical compe- 
tence--approaching that of a design engineer? 


[] De you have three or more years’ Engineering Writing 
experience that may be related to our needs for large-scale, 
advanced electronic systems? 


[) Could you accept the responsibilities, develop the 
schedules and meet deadlines in a way that would be 
expected of you as a professional: employee? Could you 
inspire your technical writer associates to follow your 
leadership? 


C) Are you interested in continuing your own self-develop- 
ment in Company-sponsored educational programs? 


_] Would you like to continue your career as a professional 
employee of a diversified, technically oriented Company 
that is an acknowledged leader in the market areas in 
which it competes? 


If you can answer yes to these questions, you are 
a long way toward qualifying for openings within 
General Electric’s Heavy Military Electronics De- 
partment. You’ll be working on some of the most 
advanced electronic development programs underway 
today—like HIPAR, designed to triple the Nike- 
Hercules system capability by tracking smaller, 
faster targets at greater distances than was previously 
possible. You’ll join a publications organization that 
has grown 700% in the last eight years with no end 
in sight. And you’ll join an organization where you 
are treated—and paid—as a professional employee, 
where the demand for Engineering Writers will con- 
tinue into the foreseeable future. 


Upon receipt of a detailed summary of your ex- 
perience and background, we'll send information that 
will help you make an objective comparison. Reloca- 
tion assistance will be provided. All qualified appli- 
cants will receive consideration for employment with- 


out regard to race, creed, color, or national origin. 
178-02 


WRITE IN CONFIDENCE TO 
Mr. George B. Callender 
Engineering Administration, Section T-10 
Heavy Military Electronics Department 
Court Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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issue showed a much more professional handling, and it 
appears that the magazine is now off on the right foot. 
Incidentally, 1 understand that Allan Lytel is now Midwest 
Editor for the new monthly. 

Alvis W. Howard, Executive Editor of the magazine and 
a member of STWP, writes me that he can use articles, news 
items, cartoons, and cover illustrations. His address in 
Huntsville, Alabama, is 810 Stanhope Drive, NE. 


A POPULAR TOPIC among research and development 
speakers is the knowledge explosion and the attendant 
growth of recorded technical information. In a recent issue 
of Aviation Week, General B. Holzman, of the Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, posed this hypothetical 
case to illustrate the fast pace of technical publishing: Im- 
agine a chemist who can read 30 languages fluently at a rate 
of four papers per hour. Further suppose that, on January 
1, 1959, he began to read all the papers of just chemical 
interest published in 1958. If he read continuously for 40 
hours per week, by January |, 1960, he would have found 
himself 10 years behind in his reading! 


TECHNICAL WRITING AS A CAREER is the title 
of a booklet by Allan Lytel published recently by Bellman 
Publishing Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. The 28- 
page pamphlet is part of Bellman’s vocational and profes- 
sional monograph series. Topics covered in the new offer- 
ing are Technical Writing—A New Profession; The Job of 
the Technical Writer; Salaries of Technical Writers; Enter- 
ing the Profession; Related Occupations; and The Outlook 
for Technical Writing. 


A SLICK-PAPER MAGAZINE is apparently what 
some of our readers think of the Review. In some of the 
replies to the questionnaire in the July issue, suggestions 
were made to “get rid of the expensive slick paper.” We 
double-checked with our printer and found that those read- 
ers share a popular misconception that enameled papers 
are higher in price than the dull coated ones. As a matter 
of fact, before we contracted with the present printer of 
the Review we were thinking of going to a dull stock but 
found the cost prohibitive. Of course it is true that many 
enameled papers are expensive, but only for the premium 
grades. The stock we use is not a premium grade. We’re 
told that, for our purposes, it would be impossible to obtain 
a dull-coated paper except in a premium grade—and hence 
at a higher cost. 


KENT BROWNING, program chairman of the Pitts- 
burgh Chapter, was featured in a recent issue of the West- 
inghouse News, biweekly publication that is distributed to 
all Westinghouse plants. Subject of the article was Kent’s 
“Dunworkin Ranch” and his stable of prize-winning quar- 
ter horses ... BETTY KIRCHHOF, Book Review Editor 
of the Review, has resigned from her position at Battelle in 
Columbus. We're happy to report that she’s back in Pitts- 
burgh, where she’s now employed by Crucible Steel Com- 
pany. 2 
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EFFECTIVE REPORT WRITING. Norman B. Sigband. 688 
pages. New York: Harper & Brothers (1960). $6.75. 


Dr. Sigband has added another volume to the many that have 
been published recently in the general area of report writing. 
Not only has he added another volume, but he has added a 
rather heavy and comprehensive one. The book runs just under 
700 pages, and the price is just under a cent a page. This makes 
it, in the experience of this reviewer, about the longest and most 
expensive of the current books on report writing. 

It should be made clear in this review, if not in the title of 
the book, that Dr. Sigband has not written exclusively about 
report writing. The book is divided into three parts: report 
writing, business letter writing, and a bibliography and reference 
guide. Dr. Sigband’s coverage of reports is quite extensive: he 
does not deal only with engineering and scientific reports. Almost 
in a subtitle position are the words “For Business, Industry, and 
Government” signifying that this book may be used for courses 
in business administration, industrial management, and govern- 
mental administration. In fact, this extensive coverage may very 
well be a drawback in the usefulness of the book. It is difficult 
to see how a teacher, whether in college or in industry, could 
make good use of many of the rather specialized chapters in 
this book. On the other hand, as a reference text in a college or 
company library this book would probably serve extremely well. 

Part I, Report Writing, may be divided into several subparts. 
The first four chapters are rather general and have to do with 
the accumulating of information for the report. The second four 
chapters have to do with the construction of the report. The 
next three chapters discuss short informal reports and long for- 
mal ones. The next three chapters deal with report writing in 
specialized areas. These are followed by four chapters of a more 
or less miscellaneous nature: employee communications, tech- 
nical writing, oral reports, and the letter of application. Part II, 
Business Letter Writing, is made up of four chapters, one of 
them rather general; the other three are about specialized busi- 
ness letter types. Part III contains a listing of bibliographies in 
the major fields of commerce and engineering and a writing 
mechanics handbook. There is a good, usable index. 

Now for some critical comments. Probably the best quality 
of this book is its extensive coverage. Dr. Sigband has included 
many listings of standard abbreviations; outlines of various 
forms of reporting; examples of tabular and graphical presen- 
tation; sample pages of reports, letters, and other documents; 
and samples of good and bad style. Another excellent charac- 
teristic of the volume is the generous inclusion of questions for 
discussion and exercises at the ends of all chapters. It is quite 
clear that Dr. Sigband has not refrained from including material 
because it was difficult or inconvenient. He should be commend- 
ed for an unusually thorough job. 

Some of the very characteristics that this reviewer has listed 
as favorable create a possible weakness in the book. As already 
indicated, the extensive coverage of the book leads it to be one 
which may be difficult to use as a collegiate textbook. If there 
were such a course as “general business writing” given in a 
university, this book might be a test for it. Dr. Sigband’s at- 
tempt to adapt the book to college students and people in indus- 
try, business, and government has given him some difficulty; in 
trying to write for many audiences, he has written for none. 
An example of this occurs in his first four chapters, where he 
tries to define report writing and gives information about what 
he calls research. Much of this material seems to be of the typi- 
cal academic flavor and thereby contradicts Dr. Sigband’s own 
statement in the Preface: “There is little ‘ivory tower’ reflection 
included . . .” For the professional person in business, industry, 
or government these chapters are almost useless. Unfortunately, 
Dr. Sigband seems to be writing about the collegiate “term 
paper” through his early paragraphs. For example, the material 
on library research is quite academic and- very elementary. In 


fact, it is written after the rather old-fashioned, schoolbook 
style of research and does not recognize the professional type 
of literature search at all. 

His chapter on tabular and graphical presentation surveys the 
field quite well, but again it is rather undirected, is at a level too 
high for most report writers, and unfortunately is very weak in 
coverage of photography and omits entirely the other pictorial 
methods of presentation. 

Part II on business letter writing is really thorough and may 
be considered by many readers to be the best part of the book. 
The inclusion of many samples of form, content, and style is 
commendable. 

A final note. If one wants a book that covers the entire field 
of business report writing, Dr. Sigband’s book may be a good 
one. As a book from which individual will actually learn how 
to write a report, it may not be very useful. 

Robert Sencer 


RUSSIAN FOR SCIENTISTS. Dennis Ward. 200 pages. New 
York: The Macmillan Company (1960). $3.95. 


Russian for Scientists was written specifically to teach those 
aspects of the Russian language required to be able to read and 
understand highly technical material. Contrary to what one 
might expect, it is much easier to learn to read technical Russian 
material than it is to learn to read, say, Dostoyevsky. This is 
primarily because of the relatively small vocabulary used in 
technical literature and because so many scientific terms in Rus- 
sian are almost identical to their English counterparts. 

Mr. Ward, head of the Russian Department at the University 
of Edinburgh, has limited the scope of the book to a recogni- 
tion course. Thus the more difficult task of translating English 
into Russian is not considered at all, and the material on pro- 
nunciation is limited to a discussion of the basic rudiments. In 
the area of grammar, Mr. Ward introduces the concept of the 
“absolute minimal grammatical marker,” which he defines as 
the very smallest element of a word necessary for the recogni- 
tion of its grammatical form. He then concentrates on develop- 
ing these word-elements for the student. 

The text was designed to be used without a teacher and, other 
than for matters of precise pronunciation, there is probably no 
reason why one cannot learn material of this sort without the 
aid of an instructor. The author claims that with several months 
of study one should be able to read, with frequent references 
to a dictionary at first, some such journal as the Transactions 
of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. As a matter of fact, 
the translating exercises, starting about the middle of the book, 
are taken from that journal. 

On the basis of my own study of Russian, I feel that this 
book fulfills a real need and is a well planned and well written 
text with which one can indeed learn to read technical Russian. 


Bert Helfinstein 
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BENDIX 


Kansas City Division 
Has 
CHALLENGING 
ASSIGNMENTS 


For 
ELECTRONIC 


TECHNICAL 
WRITERS 


As a Prime Contractor for the Atomic Energy 
Commission, our function is to give the Weapon 
Designer the greatest possible latitude in ex- 
ploiting new materials and techniques. We do 
this by paralleling his design work with ad- 
vanced development of manufacturing processes 
during the design phase. 


Outstanding positions for technical writers to 
produce technical electronic publications. Prefer 
college degree and 3 years’ experience writing 
technical manuals from electronic drawings and 
schematics. You must be capable of fulfilling as- 
signments on an individual project basis. 


These are challenging positions for engineers 
who have demonstrated their ability by a record 
of past professional accomplishment. Ours is 
one of the nation’s most vital industries. We 
offer unusually generous company benefits in a 
community which is famous for its beauty and 
low cost of living. 


For further details 
mail confidential resume 
to 
Mr. K. L. Beardsley 
Technical Personnel Representative 


THE 
CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY DIVISION 


Box 303-XI 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 


All qualified applicants will receive consider- 
ation for employment without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin. 
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INTRODUCTION TO NUCLEAR ENGINEERING (Second Edi- 
tion). Raymond L. Murray. 373 pages. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall (1961). $12.00. 


Dr. Murray has undertaken a most difficult task in discussing 
a complete field containing the varied disciplines associated with 
nuclear technology. This difficulty is increased because of the 
rapid advance in knowledge and application of nuclear science 
to the engineering fields. He has had to exercise great care in a 
selection of topics which will convey an understanding of the 
fundamental aspects of the field without becoming bogged down 
in technical details. Certainly there is a matter of personal opin- 
ion concerning the exact material and the form of presentation 
in a book of this nature. The only valid criticism is one in which 
there is a question of thoroughness, of distortion of emphasis, 
or of lack of clarity. Except for one point which will be con- 
sidered below, this text bears up well indeed under close exami- 
nation on each count. This is particularly true if it is compared 
with similar texts in other fields. 

The second edition brings the original text up to the moment, 
so to speak, as it has included the major developments of the 
past six years. These developments are of considerable impor- 
tance in the field and have been gained only at great expense in 
research and development effort. 

There is the single critical comment which is, I believe, a 
consequence of the emphasis in this text on breadth rather than 
depth. It can be made of several other texts intended for a more 
penetrating investigation of portions of this field. A totally un- 
realistic impression is given concerning the effort and expense 
necessary to develop and produce a nuclear reactor. The simpli- 
fied picture necessary for an‘introduction is, in many cases, 
quite remote from models which are employed in actual design 
work. 

As an example of this point it might be recognized that neu- 
tron physics calculations are highly automated and that exten- 
sive use is made of the modern high-speed electronic computers. 
The time is past when a reactor design can be based upon semi- 
empirical methods or highly simplified models for which an 
analytic solution is possible. A chapter containing a discussion 
of the numerical techniques used in computer analysis plus a 
discussion of the extent of the use of computers in the field is in 
order. In this manner, the student could be introduced to the 
problems by means of simple explanations without being given 
the impression that these explanations represent adequate com- 
putational techniques. 

R. J. French 


MODERN FLIGHT DYNAMICS. W. Richard Kolk. 288 pages. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1961). $10.00. 


This book, written by one engaged in advanced space system 
analysis, is no “champagne flight” for those who would survey 
the latest in aeronautic or astronautic techniques. It is a book 
for the student—perhaps an engineer faced with dynamic control 
problems. 

The author, who has taught stability and control of aircraft 
at the U. S. Navy Test Pilot School, has adapted his lecture 
materials to book form. The result is a logical progression by 
which considerable skill in flight dynamics analysis can be 
achieved. The basic terms are defined and illustrated. Mechanics, 
equations of motion, and mathematical aspects of the subject 
are evaluated and applied. Aerodynamic forces and moments 
are discussed, and their effect on aircraft stability are presented 
with practical illustrations. Flight control systems are given 
comprehensive coverage: assessing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the simple mechanical system, the more refined 
electrical and hydraulic power boost systems, and the irreversible 
power operated control system with its inherent lack of pilot 
“feel.” 

The schematic representations of the systems described are 
most helpful in amplifying the text. The author concludes with 
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analyses of rocket stability (tumble and spin) and celestial 
mechanics. Either topic could be readily expanded to book 
length, but the material presented is all the more vital because 
of its condensation. 

Reading ease is enhanced by placing mathematical techniques 
and analyses pertinent to the subject in appendixes. The sum- 
mary material at the end of several chapters is helpful in form- 
ing a perspective for categorizing the many details presented. 

The book is recommended to those who would work at being 
enlightened on the subject. It will serve well to guide the educa- 
tional process and will remain as a handy reference tool in one’s 
technical library. 

Joseph H. Walton, Jr. 


KINEMATICS AND LINKAGE DESIGN. Aller S. Hall, Jr. 162 
pages. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; Prentice-Hall, Inc. (1961). 

This book presents a unified and easy-to-understand approach 
to the fundamental principles of linkage design. While the em- 
phasis is on the understanding of ideas rather than on the 
solving of great volumes of problems, a sufficient number of 
design problem examples and exercises are included to aid in 
the formulation of ideas. 

The book was planned as a text for a one-semester introduc- 
tory course in kinematic design. The author has developed and 
taught graduate classes at Purdue University for 11 years. He 
has written books and articles in his field and has frequently 
served as a consultant in mechanism design problems. 

If your use of this information is a matter of general under- 
standing or even curiosity, the generalities of mechanisms can 
be harvested from this book without excessive labor. If your 
problem is to obtain detailed knowledge of kinematics and 
linkage design, the book can be studied with little fear of be- 
coming lost in a jungle of mathematics. If your desire is to be 
entertained, try Please Don’t Eat the Daisies, by Jean Kerr. 

Raymond W. Watts 


IT'S A PRACTICAL BOOK-- 


--efor the technical writer, as practical 
as the typewriter, and ready to take its 
place by his dictionary. It's a book with 
many of the answers to the thousand and 
one on-the-job problems faced by the wri- 
ter. It's for the writer faced with con- 
current deadlines; for the one who must 
estimate costs and "farm out" work to the 
writing agency; or the one who must work 
with a balky engineer, or create a new 
form to speed production. It's for the 
writer who wants to increase his personal 
efficiency, and for the one who is think- 
ing about his future and wondering how 
far his talents can take him. It's a book 
for the student writer and the apprentice 
too, and it's also for the publications 
manager and for the editor who want to 
compare their own broad experience with 
another's, 


It's "A Guide to Technical Literature 
Production," by Emerson Clarke. 


; 3 at your technical bookseller, or order 
2 $ directly from the publisher (post-paid) 
Illinois residents add 4% tax. 


TW Publishers Box 152 River Forest, Illinois 


A Complete 
, Technical Publications 


and 


Industrial Advertising 


Agency 


Quincy Office 

1458 Hancock Street 

Boston (Quincy) 69, Massachusetts 
Telephone GRanite 9-3550 


Washington Office 

1636 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
Telephone DEcatur 2-8595 


S.GUNNAR MYRBECK & COMPANY, INC. 
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lo Editor, STWP Review: 


One of the least profitable avocations 
of these times is our preoccupation with 
measurability factors and classification. 
[he technical writer, no more immune 
than his contemporaries to this fascinat- 
ing process of abstraction, never tires of 
debating whether to stress technical at the 
expense of writer or vice versa, and if so, 
how much. During his colloquy the deci- 
sion has been made for him: the technical 
writer is almost exclusively technical. The 
classified ads that beckon him from coast 
to coast rarely mention writing ability or 
training; what they require is an ME or 
EE degree—classifications that have pre- 
fabricated, built-in measurability factors 
to save the ivory hunters and the other 
Personnel personnel the trouble of devel- 
oping new criteria. 

It's too bad that the technical writer 
barely became recognized as the member 
of a new profession before he changed his 
mind and became an engineer. It’s too bad 
that he —a trained communicator — al- 
lowed himself to be so flim-flammed by 
the other man’s ideas that he failed to 
communicate his own. What was the fal- 
lacy that caused his downfall, and why is 
that downfall a tragedy? 

The fallacy came about naturally 
enough—most fallacies appear to be rea- 
sonable until they are examined rather 
closely. It’s commonly assumed that, since 
we're citizens of an English-speaking na- 
tion, we therefore speak English, write 
English, and are generally rather good at 
anything connected with English; we’ve 
even studied it in school. The mere ability 
to use English in communication, the as- 
sumption goes on, does not constitute an 
identifiable, separate body of knowledge; 
therefore, if technical writing really is a 
profession, it must consist of something 
other than just writing—the word techni- 
cal-must be the key. 

Nobody accepted the identification as 
another kind of technician any more 
eagerly than the technical writer himself; 
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there was, and still is, some prestige to be 
gained from such an association. At the 
moment, when the words nuclear, fusion, 
fission, doppler radar, and magnetohydro- 
dynamics can be found in the lay press, 
is there any doubt that technology rather 
than expressiveness is the escalator upon 
which the profession of technical writing 
will ascend to an honored place alongside 
those of medicine, teaching, and the law? 
And consider the other advantages of 
becoming one with our technical con- 
freres: we trade our nebulous status on 
the border of two adjacent disciplines for 
a clear-cut citizenship in the one that has 
the greater popular acceptance. Further- 
more, we simplify and clarify our make-up 
so that administrators and Personnel per- 
sonnel are able to visualize us as a clearly 
etched, sharply contrasted group, quite 
distinct from the hoi polloi. 


We've been savoring those little spinal 
shivers of ecstasy resulting from our ac- 
ceptance as technologists for several years. 
Isn’t it time to quit kidding ourselves— 
time to find out whether those little shivers 
are caused by our joy at being accepted, 
or by subconscious apprehension? Is it 
really necessary to be an electrical engi- 
neer in order to be able to tell some third 
party how some first party changes a light 
bulb? Total immersion in one technology 
doesn’t make a technical writer! It’s time 
to take another look at ourselves and our 
calling, and to decide whether we're on the 
road to success in an identifiable profes- 
sion, or whether we’ve taken a detour to 
oblivion. 


The question about the relative impor- 
tance of the words technical and writer 
should never have beguiled the technical 
writer for more than a moment; he should 
know as well as anyone else, the futility of 
trying to unscramble an omelette. If he 
had been less preoccupied with nonessen- 
tials, the Personnel personnel would have 
found no vacuum ready to accept their 
own facile definition of a technical writer 
as “just another odd-ball engineer.” But 


if the technical writer is not just a tech- 
nician, what is he? 

He is a person who stands in the best 
position of anyone in the past 25 cen- 
turies to accomplish something that is 
desperately needed by our civilization: a 
concept of universality; of unity; a cohe- 
sive force to counteract the divisive and 
dispersive forces of our time. What are 
these dispersive forces? Where and when 
did they originate? 

Koestler contends that the trouble 
started with Plato. In the pre-Platonic era, 
the educated citizen was not a specialist. 
Natural philosophy embraced all human 
knowledge: science, art, letters, religion, 
mathematics, architecture, and so on. 
Plato’s doctrine of ideas, and Aristotle’s 
penchant for categorizing and classifying 
all things, worked together to divide nat- 
ural philosophy into separate dogmas: the 
technological and the humanistic. Plato’s 
claim that since all material things are 
ephemeral — things that “moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and that thieves break 
through and steal” — ideas or concepts 
were the only imperishable, “real” things. 
The dogmas of science and the humanities 
came into existence by mitosis—the same 
splitting process that creates two cells 
where only one existed before. Nothing 
new had been added. The Dark Ages that 
followed the collapse of Greek civilization 
were characterized by the frantic attempts 
of intelligent men to force their experi- 
mental evidence into the mold of precon- 
ceived ideas. 

A technical writer pointed the way back 
to an intelligent evaluation of empirical 
evidence and its relationship to “pure” 
concept. Mikolaj Koppernigk — Nicholas 
Copernicus — couldn’t make his observa- 
tions of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies fit the Ptolemaic concept of epi- 
cycles. Instead of ignoring the evidence, 
he wrote a book about it—the first tech- 
nical book to be set in Gutenberg’s new 
moveable type. But Copernicus’ literary- 
scientific example has not become a pat- 
tern for his successors. 


‘ 
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The technologists and the humanists 
tolerate each other, but each considers the 
other his inferior—the one too crass, the 
other too effete; yet each is incomplete 
without the other’s knowledge and point 
of view. The humanist fears the changes 
in human values and orientation that fol- 
low the developments of the technologists 
—nuclear annihilation, juvenile delin- 
quency, political scandal, unethical be- 
havior of TV luminaries, international 
tension and unrest—all follow technologi- 
cal change. The technologist, on the other 
hand, distrusts the wide-eyed impractical- 
ity of the humanist — his preoccupation 
with art, literature, history, and knowl- 
edge for its own sake—and considers him 
a parasite or, at best, an egghead. The 
divisive forces are many, and they are 
powerfully abetted by the progressive 
breakdown of communication between 
the two groups. 


The technical writer is in a better posi- 
tion than anyone else to see the schism 
between the technologists and the human- 
ists in realistic perspective, and to act as 
a mediator between the lonely crowds 
who can speak to no one but their own 
kind. The technical writer can explain to 
the technologist why technologies are to 
be feared if they become an end in them- 
selves; that technologies become obsolete, 
but that people do not. He can explain to 
the humanist that technology is not to be 
feared when it is intelligently directed; 
and he can enlist his aid as an intelligent, 
informed co-director. 


The technical writer is a writer who has 
acquainted himself with scientific prin- 
ciples—not exclusively with the mechanics 
of applying those principles. He can fit 
application into the matrix of principle 
without difficulty. He is a trained observer. 
His background gives him the ability to 
see what he looks at —to perceive rela- 
tionships—to analyze and even to synthe- 
size, as the poet does, those relationships 
into new entities. 


On the other hand, the technical writer 
is a technician who constantly searches 
for more effective ways of expressing 
ideas. He studies the disciplines of logic, 
semantics, linguistics, and other factors of 
communication to determine principles; 
and he tries and rejects different patterns 
of expression, in a scientist’s empirical 
way, to make all communication more 
effective. 


The thing that distinguishes the techni- 
cal writer from most of the rest of man- 
kind is his attitude—an attitude toward 
his craftsmanship and its relationship to 
the rest of the world. He is not just a 
technician; to consider himself as such is 
to lose his identity. He is not just a jour- 
nalist—he is an interpreter as well as a 
reporter. He combines the perception and 


expressiveness of the poet with the intel- . 


lectual curiosity and methodical investiga- 
tion attributed to the scientist. 

Is this the description of an unattainable 
ideal? Not at all! There are many techni- 
cal writers today who meet the specifica- 
tions. They are distinguished by their lack 
of complacency, by their striving to 
broaden and improve their technical 
understanding as well as the quality of 
their communication, by their open and 
inquiring minds, and by the dignity of 
professionalism when they say, “I’m a 
technical writer.” 


Larry Pathe 
General Electric Company 
Cincinnati 


To Editor, STWP Review: 


Now you've got me sitting up and tak- 
ing notice! The July issue hit me in the 
right places! 

How should I mark, on your question- 
naire, that at least three of the articles 
were tops? How can I indicate that one of 
the other should have been blue-pencilled 
a bit before publication? And a couple of 
the reviews and ads move me to go write 
myself. 

To dismiss the article by Lytel first, if 
I may: There were several repetitions and 
what looked almost like paste-ups in what 
was otherwise a very useful review of oft- 
neglected tools. For instance: page 19, 
col. 2; page 21, col. 1, top and bottom; 
all told the same facts about Noah Web- 
ster in 1828. The section on the NED 
(OED) was rather labored, and ignored 
the fact that the OED is being revised con- 
stantly not only to keep it historical but 
also to record contemporary language; 
and the fact that the OED is the supreme 
authority in English-speaking areas other 
than the U. S. Also, the important rela- 
tionship between these “unabridged” and 
the “desk” dictionaries might have been 
stressed. But thank you for a handy sum- 
mary, with good historical perspective, on 
these tools. 

Bishop on Bishop: What else can we 
say? The thing not only speaks for itself, 
it fulminates. Rather than with Bishop, 
I agree with Aronson and Osborne (pages 
3 and 31). The Review has stopped breast- 
beating and started being professional. 

Now, Sencer on Marder (page 26) and 
the GE ad (page 29) taken together some- 
what bother (I restrain myself from say- 
ing rile) me. Having seized Marder’s book 
as soon as it came, and rushed through it, 
I agree generally that it is “another book 
on writing, a textbook for a college 
course.” The perfect such textbook has 
not yet appeared. Dozens of mediocre 
ones have appeared, and the best I can say 
for most of them is that their quality 
usually varies inversely as their length. 
Marder’s is one of the better books. 

The review stresses that “All of the 
chapters have to do with writing, not with 
forms of reports, kinds of reports, letters, 


etc.” Score one for Marder. Too many 
texts and reference manuals are burdened 
with sixteen varieties of reports and 
memoranda, instead of stressing the ob- 
vious and simple facts of straightforward 
style designed for the needs of the reader. 
Marder and Albrecht are two textbook 
writers solidly on the other side of the 
fence—stressing analysis, logic, and sim- 
ple style — even if I disagree with both 
books occasionally. 


But my main quarrel with Sencer and 
GE is their slightly snobbish look at “tech- 
nical writer” and “technical writing.” Gen- 
tlemen, what e/se would you call it? I 
thought we’d settled that long ago. 


“Informational writing”? “Factual writ- 
ing’? “Noncreative writing”? “Nonliterary 
(illiterate?) writing”? “Business writing”? 
“Communicative (or communicational ) 
writing’? “Scientific writing”? “Objective 
writing’? Why should the word “techni- 
cal” in Marder’s title be called misleading? 
What else would you call this craft? 


I snicker at GE’s efforts to attract engi- 
neers to its writing jobs. They leave the 
back door open, too. Let’s face it: Aron- 
son (page 3) is right, GE is right, but 
GE will find they need not merely engi- 
neers, but trained engineer-writers. They 
should upgrade their qualifications by add- 
ing a point 3: Training and experience in 
writing or journalism—unless they plan to 
send appointees to get such training. 


Unfortunately, the best terms for such 
“engineering writers” have already been 
pre-empted. Communications Engineers 
are electrical engineers working in such 
fields as telephone and radio. The title of 
Literature Chemist in pure science is not 
quite the same thing, and is an unfortunate 
term. A Writing Engineer would obvious- 
ly be a queer fish, but the Soviet VINITI 
(All-Union Institute of Scientific and 
Technical Information) is using the term 
Information Engineer (see American 
Documentation, April 1961, page 148). 


So, congratulations to GE for making 
the distinction. Let us encourage them to 
upgrade the distinction still more. It is 
such recognition of the craft as a specialty 
within engineering, recognition by em- 
ployers and colleagues, which will truly 
result in professional status for the engi- 
neer-writer. Status comes from commu- 
nity recognition, not from agitation among 
the practitioners. 


Finally, let me beg off finishing the 
questionnaire. As a science and engineer- 
ing librarian, I expect to be teaching this 
year the bibliography of science, rather 
than the course in engineering literature 
and technical writing which I’ve done over 
the last ten years, and for the moment I’m 
out of the technical writing field. But I'm 
trying to keep in touch with the field, and 
spread the good word in all my contacts 
with science and engineering students and 
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CIRGUIT DESIGN 


SYSTEMS DESIGN : 
SERVICE OR SERVICE 


EXPERIENCE 


EWQ-=engineering writing quotient 


To find your EWQ, locate the type 
of writing you have done on the 
‘Writing Experience” scale and 
your experience ‘on the “Engi- 
neering Experience” scale. Read 
your EWQ from the curves. 


For example, a Circuit Design 
Engineer with college magazine 
writing experience has an Engi- 
neering Writing Quotient of 130. 


lf your EWQ is 120 or higher, a 
rewarding career awaits you at 
Hughes-Fullerton (non-supervi- 
sory salaries range up to $11,500). 


Many openings exist now for 
junior and senior Engineering 
Writers who can meet writing 
requirements on complex, 
advanced electronic systems 
such as: 


e 3-D Electronic Scan Radar 

e Command Display Systems 

e Communications Networks 

e Submarine Detection Systems 


Working conditions at Hughes- 
Fullerton are ideal—challenging 


advanced projects, stimulating 
associates, new laboratories, 
unmatched research and develop- 
ment capabilities, rapid growth 
and long-term stability. 


Located in beautiful Orange 
County, the nation’s fastest-grow- 
ing electronics center (just 30 
minutes from Los Angeles, near 
Disneyland), Hughes-Fullerton 
offers you the opportunity to 
couple a very satisfying career 
with gracious, fun-filled Southern 
California living. 


CALL COLLECT TODAY! For complete 
information on these challenging 
assignments, call us (collect) right 
now! Ask for Mr. B. P. Ramstack at 
TRojan 1-4080, Ext. 3741. Or, airmail 
resume to HUGHES-FULLERTON, 
P.O. Box 2097, Fullerton 1, California 


HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


At Hughes, all qualified applicants are considered for employment without regard to race, 


creed, color or national origin. 
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teachers. The new, improved Review will 
help greatly in this effort. 


D. A. Redmond 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


To Editor, STWP Review: 


Distasteful as it may be, we must even- 
tually face up to the fact that the writer 
not professionally trained in the field in 
which he is writing cannot do a thorough 
and accurate job of presenting informa- 
tion. He must depend on others, more 
familiar with the field, to determine the 
technical accuracy of his material. This 
simple fact, in my opinion, causes the non- 
scientifically trained writer to fall some- 
what short of being a true professional. 

Two items in the July 1961 STWP 
Review clearly illustrate and support my 
point. The contribution to your letters 
column by Mr. Milton H. Aronson points 
out the basic problem in the statement 
. until professional editing demands 
professionals trained in the field, the pro- 
fession will not be professional.” 

There are some who might scoff at Mr. 
Aronson’s viewpoint. They need only turn 
to the GE ad on page 29 of the same issue. 
There, in a very succinct presentation, the 
difference between an engineering writer 
and a technical writer is clearly defined. 
The ad states that “the Engineering Writer 
is a professional in the full sense of the 
word—with a technical competence ap- 
proaching that of the Design Engineer 
with whom he so closely works.” 

I sometimes wonder whether all of us 
who are involved in the loosely defined 
field of technical communication shouldn’t 
face the facts and recognize that most so- 
called technical writers are not profes- 
sionals. Instead, they are technicians who, 
by virtue of a certain amount of training 
or skill in the technique of writing, are 
able to assist the true professional in the 
same way that an electronics technician, 
laboratory technician, or medical techni- 
cian assists the engineer, scientist, or doc- 
tor in carrying out his creative profes- 
sional activity. 

I do not wish to insult the vast numbers 
of STWP members who lack scientific 
knowledge or training. Rather, I feel we 
would have an easier task of recruiting 
qualified technical people into the writing 
end of the business if the difference be- 
tween “engineering” and “technical” writ- 
ing were more clearly established and 
recognized throughout the scientific and 
engineering worlds. 


Harry J. Lewenstein 
Hewlett-Packard Co. 
Palo Alto, California 


To Editor, STWP Review: 


Informationwise, Dr. Smith’s article in 
the July issue was fantanamous! It should 
be a criteria for tech writers who practice 


non-grammaticalization. 


Marshall Keith 
Huntsville, Alabama 
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“Harry 
the Horse?”’ 


or 


a Technical 
Writer? 


THIS is not “Harry the Horse” studying 
a racing form. Rather, it is our idealization 
of a good technical writer and his distin- 
guishing characteristic—horse sense. We 
know of a great many characteristics we’d 
like in technical writers; but this is the only 
one we seem unable to get along without. 

Do you have an engineering or science 
degree with literary emphasis? Or on-the- 
job technical writing experience? Or a flair 
for translating functional diagrams into 


prose? Or have you swallowed H. W. Fowler 
and Bergen Evans whole? Good. Horse 
sense, too? Wonderful! Maybe you’d like 
to share our stable. 

But we’d better warn you that there’ll be 
strenuous exercise. For we have a solid back- 
log of writing work in POLARIS, TER- 
RIER, TARTAR, TALOS, and other missile 
systems, and on a variety of undersea weap- 
ons. This work will test your mettle— and 
your horse sense, too! 


Write: Manager, Professional Employment, Dept. 92 


LABORATORIES 


SILVER SPRING LABORATORY 


VITRO 
OF aMEmCa 


14000 GEORGIA AVENUE, SILVER SPRING, MD., WHITEHALL 2-7200 
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PUBLICATION 
PROBLEMS! 


BOLAND & BOYCE yy 
a 


For 17 years, major corporations and small manufac- 
turers alike have given Boland & Boyce full respon- 
sibility for preparing all or part of their technical 
publications. 

Our large, flexible staff maintains a front-rank aware- 
ness of today’s complex technology. Our specially 
developed creative concepts assure you of the most 
effective, technically sound presentation for your pub- 


lications dollar. Each engineer, writer, editor, illustrator 
and production technician is a highly trained specialist 

..a professional oriented to putting across your com- 
pany’s image, product or service. 

We handle both military and commercial projects... 
big and small...in part or as a “package.” Or, we can 
supply skilled staff members to work with your own 
personnel for as long as necessary. 


Why not discuss your particular needs with us? 


BOL, 


& , INC. 


356 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y../ OXford 5-3560 


REPORTS 
BROCHURES 
CATALOGUES 


HANDBOOKS & MANUALS 


SPECIALIZED TECHNICAL SERVICES 


PARTS BREAKDOWNS 
SCRIPTS 
PROGRAMMING 
VISUAL AIDS 
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